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The First Twentieth 
Century Typewriter 


The WILLIAMS 


HE Williams is the first Typewriter in the world to combine in one machine the 
C two features that will be found in all the twentieth century writing machines, viz., 
visible writing and direct printing. Some of the old machines have, after a big 
struggle, avoided the ribbons, but they write in the dark. Others again have contrived to 
write in sight, but they are slaves to the dirty and expensive ribbon. The Williams 
both writes in sight and prints direct like a press—Result: Easiest learned, does finest 
work, and there’s no ribbon expense. Come in and see our office machine now in its 
fourth year of hard work. The total cost for ink and pads for the four years is just $1.50, 
and better still, it is yet printing like new. You can’t believe it till you see it. Call in 
at 5c8 Clay Street. 


THE PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Agents for the Williams Typewriter 508 Clay Street, San Francisco 
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A Footlight Favorite. 
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John R. Rogers, 
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HE Contributor. ‘‘ There is one thing and only one thing that will make aristo- 
crats of our young people, a third war with England—and a successful one. 
Honestly we don’t give a fig what any other nation on earth thinks of us, —not even 
our ancient ally, France. We look for England’s applause in every political and so- 
cial act, and if we don’t get it we abuse that country. If the big English papers 
should advise and Gladstone and Salisbury should approve, we would declare war 
on Spain within twenty-four hours. There is no length we would not go to win their 
condescending pat. It is a fact, however much we flout it. Instinctively we are on 
dress parade in London, — we don’t wish to be thought uncivilized or inferior. Yet 
the minute we get on the Continent we drop back to our natural selves, wear a soft 
shirt, talk through our noses, use the flat ‘‘ A,’’ and go about with a kingly air that 
is as self-satisfied as it is comforting. In France, Germany, or Austria, we have no 
itching to be introduced into the four hundred, or wish to be presented at Court, but 
spiritless indeed is the American who does not pay his respects to the ‘‘ Queen ”’ or 
by hook or crook force himself into some lord’s or lady’s reception. 1! have noticed 
that even the Parson treasures the acquaintance he made of an English baronet on 
the Nile above that of even the Nile itself. 1 have never heard him mention that 
trip without sooner or later dragging in the name of his titled friend. With all due 
reverence | will wager sixteen to one that the Britisher has forgotten the very exist- 
ence of our beloved colleague.”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ Admitting that I am as big a fool as | look, I would still take the 
liberty of correcting an error. I hold in my hand a recent letter from my baronet, 
inviting me to a fortnight shoot at his box, Scotland.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Did you notice the timbre of the good man’s voice as he 

ide that announcement. It was rich, full, and triumphant. We can not help it. 
' pride too was touched at the notice our American has received. Then the let- 
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ter, | will wager again, has been in that inside pocket for a month and has been read 
twenty times. No, sir, 1 repeat it, we shall never become autonomous until we 
whip England a third time, then, and not until then shall we be able to set our own 
fashions in clothes or dictionaries.’’ 

The Artist. ‘*‘ We.seem to be very happy in our bondage. If we Californians 
were not falling down before London it would be New York. Where is the gain ?”’ 

The Occasional Visitor. ‘‘ Under the present conditions there would be little 
gain as New York is simply the strongest echo of London we have on this continent. 
The Madison Garden Horse Show and its imitators are yearly examples of the ex- 
tremes to which the modern form of Anglomania is carried. The American who 
habitually perambulates on sunshiny days with his pants rolled up because it is 
habitually raining in London is no more tv be pitied than the man who docks his horse’s 
tail in California, where nine months in the year there is neither mud nor slush, or 
who imports two-wheeled topheavy English road carts for our mountain roads. 

‘« But all these small affectations do no one any harm and suffice to make this 


dull world more amusing. The imitators that | object to and who are a real menace 
to the body politic are the politicians. Once upon atime we profited by modeling 
our foreign policy after that of the mother country. England posed as the protector 
of the weak and demanded that an Englishman should have fair play in all parts of 
the earth. Tommy Atkins and the Union Jack always appeared like the hero of the 
melodrama at the right moment to rescue the oppressed. England’s power was feared 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to the South Sea Islands. The Englishman acquired 
the strut of the old Roman and wherever he went a holy fear of the Holy English 
Empire enveloped him. Until fifty years ago our American imitators of England 
strove to emulate this masterful attitude toward the world. There were as clever 
imitators in those days asin these. Captain Truxton did not await the consent of 
Europe to open the thirty-eight old smooth bore guns of the Constellation on the 
fifty-four-gun frigate La Vengeance and the power of Napoleon. It was enough for 
him to know that American sailors were not treated with the respect that was their 
due and that our commissioners had been insulted on French soil. England could 
not have done more. Commodore Preble did not appeal to the Father of the Faith- 
ful for permission to bombard Tripoli. In the same length of time it would have 
taken President Cleveland and the Fifty-fifth Congress to have appointed and con- 
firmed a Peace Commission to examine the complaints of the Americans rotting in 
Tripolitan dungeons he cleared the Mediterranean of the Mahometan pirates. A lit- 
tle later England, who had set our pace and taught us never to brook an insult, found 
what thorough Anglomaniacs we were. Old Ironsides, the Bon Homme Richard and 
the annihilation of Wellington’s veterans at New Orleans warned Europe that we 
had learned our lesson early and well. An American stood side by side with a Bri- 
ton in 1815, the embodiment of pluck, honor, and manliness. Their governments 
were not friendly, but they admired one another’s nerve. The almighty dollar did 
not then obscure the sun. 

‘* Today English men-of-war stand ready to bombard Crete if the Greeks do 
not withdraw their few troops and allow the infidel to continue his massacre of the 
Christian as commanded by Mahomet; English !diplomats are busy forming a 
coalition of European powers to overawe their weakest yet strongest brother. It 
was England who said, ‘ Hands off’ to the world while the Turks murdered three 
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hundred thousand Armenians. Mighty England! And faithful to her example, we 
have fallen with her -— consistent imitators even in her degradation. Wehave Cuba 
as England has Crete and we glory in it. Americans are murdered for a pastime in 
Spanish cells while an American Secretary of State and a Spanish Minister exchange 
polite nothings over their black coffee and cigars. Spain laughs at the howlings of 
our press; for she knows that an American President will never stir for fear of dis- 
turbing trade and causing a fall in American and English securities. In Cuba as in 
Crete it is past the question of politics, it is a question of civilization and humanity, 
and yet because the London Times does not denounce us as cowards and poltroons 
but rather pats us on the back and commends us for our conservatism we are con- 
tented and happy, sun ourselves in their smiles, and allow our citizens to be knocked 
on the head or have their throats cut in Havana without a protest. Such schools do 
not graduate Truxtons, Prebles, Decaturs, Perrys, or John Paul Joneses. Neither 
do they bring forth Howards or Nelsons. They are productive rather of Roths- 
childs and Pierpont Morgans. It was Sarah Rothschilds who remarked, when some 
one was discussing the probability of an early war between two European States, 
‘Nein, Nein, there will no war be, mein Jacob will not lendt them the monies.’ 

The robber barons of the Middle Ages declared war on their neighbors for the 
sake of pillage,— today they declare there shall be no war because it interferes with 
their pillage.’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ Last Sunday at communion as we prayed, ‘ We beseech thee 
also, so to direct and dispose the hearts of all Christian Rulers, that they may 
truly and impartially administer justice, to the punishment of wickedness and vice, 
and to the maintenance of thy true religion, and virtue,’ it occurred to me that 
throughout the great English-speaking world millions were offering the same prayer, 
and at the same time the cannon of Christian Rulers were thundering death and de- 
struction to a little band of Christian Cretes, because they, unlike the timid Arme- 
nians, refused to remain passive while the Mohammedans slaughtered them and 
burned their villages. What a mockery is such a prayer,—‘ That they may truly 
and impartially administer justice.’ If it is ‘justice’ to suppress insurrection in 
Crete it must be ‘ justice’ to suppress it in Armenia, in the Philippines, and in Cuba. 
But the justice that overlooks the horrors of Armenia and perpetuates the same 
class of horrors in Crete is a justice that demands a new definition in our diction- 
aries. Poor little Greece! May she hold up her head and defy this second Persian 
invasion as successfully as she did the one that has made the pages of human his- 
tory glorious. Inthe January Review of Reviews, W. T. Stead devotes one of his 
masterly character-sketches to ‘Her Majesty, the Queen.’ In it is a reproduction 
of the famous Thomas Jones Barker’s painting, ‘ The Secret of England’s Great- 
ness.’’ It pictures the young Queen Victoria surrounded by her family, handing to 
a bejeweled kneeling Indian a Bible in answer to his inquiry as to the secret of 
England’s greatness. While recognizing the truth of the picture and appreciating 
the object lesson drawn, it was almost startling to be brought face to face with the 
thoughts that the scene suggested read in connection with newspaper reports of this 
day. If the Bible is the secret of England’s and America’s greatness, it is the secret 
of the massacre of Armenian and Cretan if not Cuban. The Bible in the hands of 
an Englishman brings respect and power,— in the hand of an Armenian, death, and 
death with hands uplifted to the Christians of Europe.’’ 
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The Reader. ‘* Let it furnish a text for next Sunday’s discourse.’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ The effect that such a sermon would have on Congress might 
be properly illustrated by the prayer with which a co-laborer concluded his Sunday 
service, ‘‘ And, if any spark has been kindled by the exercises of this day, O dear 
Lord, water that spark.’ Lord Salisbury would so effectually water the spark be- 
fore it had time to burst into a flame that not even its dying smudge would ascend 
to offend the nostrils of our Anglo-maniacs.’’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ 1am not convinced but that water is as good an antidote as fire. 
Say we invite the Cubans, the Turks, the Armenians, the Cretes, the Chilians, the 
Abyssinians, the Ashantees, the Zulus, Oom Paul, Ezeta, Cecil Rhodes, the Ger- 
man Emperor, and all the rest of the prize-fighters to Nevada where it is legitimate, 
and let them have it out. Then if Salisbury wants to turn on the hose the water 
would do the Humboldt Sink no harm. For one, | want the Cuban war settled,— 
or there will be a tobacco famine in this country that will make the bubonic plague 
of India seem insignificant by comparison..’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘l am anxious to know what the ultimate result of this cold- 
blooded, money-worshiping, policy of civilized nations will lead to. Can we go on 
boasting that the Bible is the secret of our greatness and yet continue to pass on the 
other side for fear there will be some unwonted demand on our purses? The masses 
of England and America clamor and demand justice for Crete, Armenia, and Cuba, 
and yet clamoring is all they seemingly can do. The balance of power and the 
balance of trade must not be trifled with. With such examples of unchecked and 
legalized assassination as daily fill the papers, it is easy to understand the enthus- 
iasm which launched medieval Europe on the series of enterprises that we call 
Crusades. 

I will not prophesy, but the great powers’ attitude toward Greece may call forth 
a last crusade that will change the face of Europe in the twinkling of an eye and 
sound the death knell of Mohamadism.”’ 

The Typewriter. ‘‘ There is a ‘ Weary Willie’ outside who wants to know if 
‘ you fellers’ wish to invest in Cuban bonds for the good of the cause? ‘ Tencents 
buys a dollar. See!’ He also has a manuscript poem on the death of Maceo.’’ 

The Sanctum. ‘‘ We’Il take fifteen cents worth for Cuba Libre.’’ 

_ * The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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AN 


A WOMAN’S LIFE IN 


‘* STEAM NORTH TO WRESTLE WITH THE DRIFTING FLOES OF THE ARCTIC ICE.” 





ARCTIC WINTER 


POLAR SEAS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
THE AUTHOR. 





HERE is the comfort in living ?’’ 
we often say when passing ills 
make life seem burdensome. 

~ Surely no such expression ex- 
ists in the language of the 
dwellers on the Arctic coast, 

. where the conditions of life and 

environment are utterly opposed to all 

that makes existence comfortable to us 
within the bounds of civilization, culture, 
and modern improvement. We gaze with 
wonder, and perhaps disgust, on a race of 
fellow beings with human faculties and 
instincts whose happiness consists in the 
possession of a warm garment, a feed of 
iiuck-tuck (blubber), and shelter from the 
xtreme severity of the weather, be that 
ielter only a friendly snow-bank. Still 

‘ese people laugh and grow fat amid the 

hardship and privation of a life which is 
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theirs by necessity from the time when, 
a few days old, strapped under their 
mother’s artega or poked away among the 
loose deerskins in the bottom of a canoe, 
they start on their first hunting trip, till 
too old to travel or work, a burden to 
themselves and their fellows, they are 
left in the deserted igloo to die. 
Humanity in any guise was a welcome 
sight after the loneliness of fifty-two days 
of imprisonment in the drifting ice floes of 
the northwest of Bering Sea. The monot- 
ony and anxiety of the long, changeless 
days was only equaled by the dreariness 
of the vast icefields, and the barren shore 
of the northeast coast of Siberia. The 
vastness and weirdness of the wonderful 
light effects cast over ice and sky, when 
sunset and sunrise met in a glorious burst 
of color, seemed to increase the lonely po- 








AN ARCTIC WINTER. 


‘*SO WE ADOPTED THE NATIVE DRESS.” 


sition of the one solitary object on the 
face of this glistening waste. Even the 
excitement of shooting seal and walrus 
died a natural death, and with joyful 
hearts we heard again the throb of the 
propeller blades, as we ‘‘ bucked ’’ our 
way among huge cakes into the ‘‘ lead”’ 
that had opened to release us. 

Warmly and hilariously we were wel- 
comed by the natives of the first village 
we visited, whose custom it is to swarm 
en masse on board every vessel that comes 
within reach of shore. Before our lines 
were made fast to the shore ice the en- 
tire population had turned out, shouting 
and gesticulating in wildest excitement 
as they scrambled up the ship’s sides 
dragging their heavy sealskin ‘‘ pokes,”’ 
the gripsacks without which an Eskimo 
never travels. 

Our objectin visiting these villages was 


to trade for boots and fur clothing for our 
own and our men’s winter use; for it 
does not take the Arctic voyager long to 
discover that these fur garments are in- 
dispensable to comfort or existence, when 
exposed to the severity of this northern 
climate. So we adopted the native dress, 
engaged our tailoresses, and were fitted 
and decorated in the most approved style, 
with a few abreviations and additions, 
that made the whole an outfit if not 
wholly elegant, certainly comfortable and 
convenient, without which we should 
have lost much of the enjoyment and 
sport of our Arctic life. Of course our 
well heated cabins did not call for more 
than ordinary warm clothing, but the 
outside atmosphere, with the thermome- 
ter ranging from twenty-five to fifty de- 
grees below zero, demanded fur and fur 
alone. 

Trading with an Indian is proverbially 
a trial of patience in the last degree, and 
the Eskimo is not behind his brother of 
warmer climes in thinking the words 
time and trade synonymous. The pro- 


GIRL IN NATIVE DRESS. 
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‘* THE VESSELS LYING IN A SHELTERED COVE, SECURELY EMBEDDED IN A THICKNESS OF 
SEVEN OR EIGHT FEET OF ICE.” 


voking lack of interest they exhibit in 
‘‘ making a trade ’’ is shown in the atti- 
tude of the group in the picture (p. 357), 
who have already spent two days in ex- 
changing for an equal number of sacks of 
flour cheir three dogs,—which we finally 


added to our team to become our most 
valuable possessions and faithful friends 
in a land where the chances of procuring 
supplies of fresh meat and game depend 
alone on the untiring strength and endur- 
ance of these animals. 

Curiosity to see the fun soon overcame 
my disgust at their appearance and the 
sickening odor of their deerskins, and 
landed me on top of the trade chest round 
which they congregated day and night. 
Here mounted, I had many amusing en- 
counters with these venders of odorifer- 
ous wares, — the smell goes off — after 
a while. One big extra greasy looking 
fellow, nicknamed ‘‘ Sonnyboy ”’ spoke 
a little English and insisted on our read- 
ing a grimy looking document which he 
proudly believed to be a letter of recom- 
mendation written and signed by Captain 
Healy, Commander of the Revenue Cut- 
ter **Bear.’? Amused I read :— 

This will introduce to you ‘‘Sonnyboy,” a 

ausible but wily Siberian. To the whalers who 
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frequent this coast I need not speak ; but to you, 
O gentle stranger, | wouldsay, — Trust him not. 

Alas for us, Captain Healy’s warning 
came too late ; for Sonnyboy had worked 
his little game and gone his way leaving 
us only a souvenir snapshot of his little 
daughter and a gratified feeling that he 
did not leave the daughter also. They 
are very liable to leave their female chil- 
dren around anywhere or trade them off 
for dogs or rifles to any one disposed to 
take them. I don’t think they do this 
from natural unkindness, — only habit. 
As a rule they treat the children well as 
long as they have food or clothes for 
them. 


IN THE ICE IN BEHRING SEA, COAST OF SIBERIA. 





A DOG TRAIN. 


With half a dozen large vo-mi-aks (ca- 
noes) in tow, we crossed the Straits, — 
now, at the end of June, free from heavy 
ice, — picking up a little trade in furs, 
ivory,,and whalebone, at different points 
along the Alaskan coast, and steamed 
north to wrestle with the drifting floes 
and blockades of the Arctic ice, more for- 


midable at this time of the year, when 
anxiety to reach the regions of oil and 
bone makes the navigator venture on the 


** SONNYBOY HAD GONE HIS WAY LEAVING 


extreme edge of caution, and take chances 
any hour of being caught among the ever 
shifting mass or driven ashore by the 
relentless pressure of the inswinging 
“* pack.”’ 

The eternal ‘‘ Starboard,’’ ‘‘ Port,’’ 
and ‘‘ Steady ’’ to the man at the wheel, 
keeps your heart in your mouth, waiting 
for a sudden stop bell and the bump that 
may follow. 

A quick signal from the men in the 


US ONLY A SNAP SHOT OF HIS DAUGHTER.” 





AN ARCTIC 


9? 


crow’s nest of ‘‘ Bears alongside,’’ sets 
everyone wild with excitement, and in 
the promiscuous firing that follows so much 
lead is absorbed by the poor bears that 
when all is over it is difficult to determine 
to whom the honor of the fray belongs. 
One night two of our officers killed six 
large bears.and a cub, while at another 
time it took four of us to knock over one 
big fellow that was swimming ahead of 
the ship. With regard to the latter, the 
only clearly defined shooting I can re- 
member was done with my kodak, and 
that occurred after death. These bears 
are generally seen near the carcasses of 
whales, which, stripped of bone and blub- 
ber, drift around among the ice or strand 
upon the beach. One of these huge car- 
casses was always towed to Herschel is- 
land after the whaling season and landed 
near enough to the station to supply food 
for the dogs of the whole fleet. It proved 


a great drawing card for the bears, and 


afforded great sport to the men during 
the winter. 

With the exception of two months 
spent in cruising, Herschel island was 


“TWO OFFICERS KILLED SIX LARGE BEARS AND A CUB.” 


ome the year round, the vessels lying 
in a little sheltered cove, securely em- 
bedded in a thickness of seven or eight 
ivet of ice, and protected by a heavy 


WINTER. 


‘*LADIES OF HERSCHEL ISLAND.” 


snow embankment, above which the spars 
and rigging stand out black and rigid 
against the surrounding and interminable 
whiteness. On every side and stretch- 
ing into the far distance, glistening and 
sparkling beneath the noonday sun or 
the weird and prismatic rays of the mid- 
night Aurora. Land and water merged 
in one with no dividing line to mark 
where one ended and the other began 
save for the beaten track of the heavy 


BARTERING FOR DOGS WITH MCKENZIE RIVER ESKIMO. 





AN ARCTIC WINTER. 


SIBERIAN ESKIMO AT EAST CAPE. 


sleds making a highway for the dog 
trains, to our hunters’ camps along the 
coast and in the mountains betwen the 
island and the mouth of the McKenzie 
river. 

During the winter there is quite a large 
colony of natives at the island, most of 
them brought there by the ships from 


different tribes along the coast, living in 
their snow igloos on friendly and sociable 
terms with visitors from the ‘‘ Huskie ’’ 
camps to the eastward of the river. Good- 
natured and honest in their dealings with 
the white men, they showing an ambi- 
tion, especially the women, to adopt our 
customs and in their crude way imitate 
our dress and manners. 

When the long winter night has passed 
and the sun once more appears for a short 
time each day, we look for the arrival of 
the Indians, who attracted by stories of 
the plenty to be found on the whalers, 
come on trading and begging expeditions 
from the country lying between the head 
waters of the Porcupine and the western 
banks of the McKenzie rivers. Their 
long trains are heralded by the tinkling 
bells of the dogs and the snapping whips 
of the ‘‘ runners,’’— dogs and men alike 
worn and gaunt from long hard travel 
and short rations. These Indians are 


‘* PETER TSUL, WHO CARRIED THE MAIL A DISTANCE OF TWO HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY MILES.” 





THE ACE’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


fine-looking, intelligent fellows with a re- 
served and deferential manner, and ap- 
petites, the like of which I have never 
beheld. Their power of subsisting with- 
out food is certainly outdone by their 
capacity for consuming it when occasion 
permits. Their dress is that of the ordi- 
nary northern Indian, made entirely of 
tanned andsmoked buckskin, ornamented 
with beads and porcupine quills. 
Through the kindness of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s factors in the interior 
and the agency of their pack trains, we 
were able to send and receive a yearly 
mail, the arrival of which after a journey 
of over two thousand miles on dog sleds 
was the greatest and most welcome event 
of our life at Herschel island. Night and 
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day, from the first of May a steady look- 
out was kept along the eastern horizon 
for the arrival of Peter Tsul, a well tried 
and trust-worthy old Indian, who was 
engaged by the fleet to carry the mail to 
and from Fort McPherson, on Peel river, 
a distance of two hundred and sixty miles, 
and those who each morning impatiently 
listen for the postman’s ring can scarcely 
picture the eagerness and anxiety with 
which we received our one solitary yearly 
delivery. And no doubt old Peter, as 
he went on his way rejoicing at the 
weight of his heavily loaded sled, was 
filled with amazement at the vagaries of 
a people who so amply repaid him for the 
safe carriage of this small and to him in- 
significant looking packet. 
Sophie E. Porter. 





THE ACE’S LOVE AFFAIR 


AN IDYL OF THE MINES 


SAAC BURWONTON was 

the new superintendent of the 

Wild Deer Silver Mines. He 

had been appointed by the 
company in Carson City and 

had taken the place over the 

men with a degree of assur- 

ance which they were likely to 

resent. Whilehe had not been 

down to Carson to receive his 

> appointment in person, there 

was no question in his own mind that it 
was all right. The papers had been sent 
to him which proclaimed him as the head 
of operations at the mines and he had 
had a letter of instructions from the pres- 
ident of the company. There was no 
doubt about it anyway,— of course he 
Was superintendent. Wasn’t the pay 
money sent to him, or was n’t it going to 
be? Didn’t he go down into the mines 


twice a day? And who was it that kept 
account of the ore, that did the assaying, 
—what little there was to do,—and 
above all that said he wouldn’t allow 
gambling on Sunday? Why, of course he 
was superintendent. And he tipped the 
stool he was sitting on back against the 
house to get his face out of the sun. 

‘* Guess I’Il have to send for Fan after 
all,’’ he said aloud. ‘It’s a dull place 
up here, but she ’ll enjoy the change 
well enough, it ’Il do her good.”’ 

Forthwith Burwonton wrote a letter 
and despatched it to the ‘‘ Creek’’ post- 
office, thirty miles away. That done, 
he strolled back to his stool, tipped back 
against the house, took out his pipe, and 
began to smoke. 

It was afternoon and warm. The few 
boards over Burwonton’s cabin door, put 
there as an awning, gave but little 
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shade. Still he found enough shadow to 
cover his face and he puffed away at his 
pipe contentedly. Finally he tipped the 
stool forward, got up, and swore. Bur- 
wonton was nota profane man. An oath 
was a most unusual breach of custom 
and its utterance on this occasion startled 
him; but that matter of the superinten- 
dency annoyed him. He had heard two or 
three of the men declare that he was 
not the superintendent, and whenever 
he thought of it he was troubled. 

** Of course | am the superintendent,”’ 
he reasoned now. ‘‘1’ll go and look at 
those papers again. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, and for a 
minute he was at a loss to know where 
he had put his coat. Finally he found it 
on a bench in the assay shop, where he 
had been at work an hour before. He 
put it on and went into his cabin before 
he felt in his pocket for the papers. To 
his horror they were gone. 

Burwonton had not made a favorable 
impression since he had been at Wild 
Deer. He was not a miner, nor a min- 
ing man, as the men under him under- 
stoodthe terms. He had been sent there 
to look after affairs which, under the old 
superintendent, had been going to rack 
and ruin, and when his predecessor did 
not turn up one morning and the pay 
money was missing, Burwonton was 
naturally put in to fill the place. He 
knew a little assaying but nothing of 
running a mine. The men knew this. 
They knew that almost any one of their 
number was better fitted for the position 
than Burwonton, and they resented be- 
ing placed under a man whom they knew 
little and liked less. They regarded him 
as an ‘‘old fossil,’’ as ‘*stuck up’’ and 
‘‘cranky,’’— and as characteristics of 
that sort did not go at Wild Deer, Bur- 
wonton didn’t go. He had been in 
charge a week when he found that his 
papers of appointment had been stolen. 


The loss of these documents did not add 
to his feelings of security. The rumb- 
lings of discontent had been increasing 
daily until now the men talked openly of 
taking charge of the mine themselves. 

‘*Does he think,’’ said one of the 
men, ‘‘ we want to have a man ’round 
here to boss things that knows no more 
*bout mining than an unborn kid ? | guess 
not.’’ 

There ’s where you ’re right,’’ said 
another. ‘‘ But how do you know he js 
boss? | ain’t so certain o’ that myself. 
Ain’t got no papers to show it; at least 
ain’t got none to show. I never saw 
none — ner anyone else. An’ as for 
that letter from the President he says 
he ’s got, why, any man at all can write 
that sort of thing. | say he ain’t boss. 
Make him show the papers he’s tellin’ 
you ’bout. Ain’t got none. That’s 
what’s the matter. Ain’t got none, no 
more than any 0’ you.”’ 

He was a young, tall, powerfully built 
man of the Western type that spoke, 
and his words made a stir among his 
listeners. There were a dozen of them 
about the mine boarding house, discuss- 
ing, as usual, the new superintendent. 
The speaker had joined them but the 
moment before. When he had spoken 
he shoved his hands deep into his pockets 
and walked away down the path through 
the brush. 

‘* The Ace is disappointed in not gettin’ 
the Sup’ himself,’’ one of the men who 
looked after him suggested, and there 
was a general assent from the group with 
a distinct intonation that such an ap- 
pointment would have pleased the camp. 

The sun had just set and the sky and 
hills and what few clouds there were in 
the east were redin reflection. John Tur- 
ley, nicknamed ‘‘ Ace’”’ from his luck at 
cards and his bad luck at life,was untying 
the flap of the dirty tent that served him 
as a shelter anda home. It stood on the 
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‘*SHE GREW FRIGHTENED AS THE SPEED INCREASED AND SCREAMED.” 


hillside some distance up the cafion from 
the boarding house and near the mouth 
of the main tunnel of the mine. A small, 
stunted cottonwood tree marked the en- 
trance and an abatis of sage brush sur- 
rounded it. Back of the tent sage brush 
and low grass ran unbroken to the 
head of the gulch. The cottonwood was 
the only tree in the canon, and even it 
had not chosen the place to grow in; for 
Turly had planted it there when he came 
to Wild Deer several years before. The 
knotted string of the flap of the tent gave 
Turly more than usual trouble to untie, 
but he finally pulled it out, entered the 
tent, and tied the flap after him. There 
Were but afew articles in his living place 
and none of these were for comfort. A 
blanket or two thrown on a pile of sage 
brush and grass was his bed; an old 
/OL. xxix.—24. 


box, his chair; andacask, histable. His 
chandelier, which hung from the cross 
pole of the tent, had once been a potato — 
it was now but half a one — and into it 
was stuck the remnant of a tallow 
candle. Turly struck a match and lit it. 

‘* No, I ain’t so sure of his being super- 
intendent, after all,’’ he said to himself as 
he took from his pocket the papers Bur- 
wonton had been looking for, ‘‘1 ain’t so 
sure ’bout it; not so sure as he ’pears to 
be. He’il have something to do to make 
out a case when they ask him for these, 
1 reckon. We’ll see who’s boss up 
here.’’ He upset his table and took the 
bung from the barrel, then rolling the 
papers up tightly, he slipped them within 
and replaced the bung. They were as 
safe there as they would have been in 
the Company’s vaults at Carson. 

61 
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Three weeks passed and Burwonton 
had discovered no trace of his missing 
property. His daughter was expected 
at the mine any day now and his anxiety 
over the uncertainty of his position in- 
creased with the increasing signs of dis- 
content among the men. No one knew 
of the girl’s coming except the stage 
driver who had been warned to be on the 
lookout for her. The strange disappear- 
ance of his papers he was unable to ac- 
count for. If the men did n’t ask to see 
them it would be all right of course, but 
if they should ask, and he hadn’t any 
papers to show them? They would 
hustle him out of the camp without cere- 
mony ; and there would be apt to be more 
action to their movements than was usual 
with miners. Still he went on making 
ready for Fan. A woman had never 
honored Wild Deer with her presence be- 
fore and there was much to be done for 
her convenience. 

He was busy with these labors when 
two of the miners surprised him. They 
were the foremen of two of the shifts, 
the night and the day workmen, and they 
had come to see the superintendent’s 
papers. Burwonton was visibly confused. 
He received the men civilly and went 
with them into his office. He appeared 
to be uncertain as to where he had placed 
the documents and made a pretense of 
searching high and low for them, though 
at last he was forced to confess that they 
had disappeared. The men said little. 
They explained that it was customary for 
anew superintendent to show his creden- 
tials and hinted that some of the men 
charged Burwonton with having pos- 
sessed the position by fraud. 

The superintendent showed just indig- 
nation. It was a matter of no conse- 
quence, he said, whether he had papers 
or not; he could easily obtain others ; 
he would write at once for them. He 
was not sure in his mind that they would 


ever reach him; but he realized his posi- 
tion and knew the importance of action. 

The men left him with questioning 
looks. He knew they suspected irregu- 
larity in his appointment and that if he 
did not want to be run out of the place 
something must be done at once. And 
something was done, though Isaac Bur- 
wonton had no hand in it, nor did he ever 
know just how it happened ; but it did 
happen and it established his suprem- 
acy at the Wild Deer beyond question. 

The Wild Deer stage was creaking 
along up a steep mountain road to the sil- 
ver mines in the caion. The afternoon 
was hot and breathless, and the air was 
filled with the fine white dust of the road- 
way. There was a single passenger in the 
stage, a young woman. Near the top of 
the stretch known as the ‘‘long climb ’”’ 
the stage gave a terrific lurch to one side 
and progress was at an end, —an axle 
had broken. The driver looked the break 
over, swore at the inanimate steel as 
though it had been a human being, and 
informed his passenger that it was no use, 
and that he would have to go on to the 
mines with the horses. He said that he 
would be back for her with a cart in an 
hour. He tied three of the four animals 
together, and jumping on the fourth, 
started on up the road. 

Miss Burwonton was left alone. She 
sat down on a rock by the roadway and 
watched the cloud of dust that marked 
the disappearing horses and their single 
rider. Soon the little cloud passed over 
the crest of the hill and the rattling of 
the harness ceased. She might have been 
afraid in the solitude of her surroundings 
had she not been lost in their immensity 
and grandeur. Before her and far below 
lay the valley of the Humboldt. She 
could see across the sage brush country 
to the gray mountains that looked like 
shadows on the other side of the valley 
and could follow the course of the Hum- 
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boldt river from the indistinct haze in the 
north to its sink in the south. A little 
below her and to the right was a slide of 
green and white rock. She wondered 
what it was; an earthquake immediately 
suggested itself ; anyway she would go 
up and examine the place for herself. 
She was nearly there and was intently 
picking her way over the rocky ground 
when there was a rushing, crackling 
sound just before her, and she looked up 
to see a man wheeling a hand car along 
a track at the top of the slide of rock. 
The man had not seen her, however, and 
in a moment he disappeared into the 
earth. 

Immediately the thought came to her 
that she must be near the mine and that 
this was one of the tunnels. She went 
down to the tunnel and looked in. A 
rush of cold air chilled her. Way back 
in the earth she could see a dim light, the 
candle in the man’s hat. It grew smaller 


and smaller, and finally went out alto- 


gether in the distant blackness. She 
could see only a few feet into the mouth 
of the tunnel. It appeared to be flooded 
with water. There were some planks 
spread along on heavy ties and on these 
ran the car track. She stared for some 
minutes into the darkness. Thena light 
appeared where the other had gone out 
and came toward the mouth. 

Miss Burwonton’s first thought was to 
flee. Then she reasoned that she had 
nothing to fear, and she stepped back 
and waited. She would tell the man, of 
course he was one of the miners, that 
she was the superintendent’s daughter ,— 
that would be introduction enough. She 
heard the rumble of the car as it came 
nearer, but its exit was sudden and she 
greeted it with a little feminine scream. 

The man at the car jumped and brought 
a revolver into view, but seeing the cause 
of his fright, colored deeply. 

‘* You’ll pardon me, miss, but I thought 


it was a coyote,’’ he apologized, looking 
at Miss Burwonton with embarrassment 
and trying to hide his pistol in his hip 
pocket. 

‘*| must have frightened you,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ but really you came out so 
suddenly.’’ 

‘*Did I? I’m sorry,’’ the man stam- 
mered, ‘‘ but the tunnel is a bit down 
hill and we do come with a hurry toward 
the mouth. ButI beg your pardon, Miss, 
—I reckon it is Miss.’’ And the Ace 
tried to take off his hat; but this effort 
was not altogether a success and to ease 
his confusion he wheeled his load to the 
slide and dumped it over. With the same 
cracking and breaking sound Miss Bur- 
wonton had heard before, the rock rolled 
and pitched to the pile below. 

Miss Fan watched the dust rise as the 
rock tore away down the hillside ; then 
she ventured to ask, — 

‘* Is that silver ?’’ 

The girl’s utter ignorance of mining and 
the sincerity of the question struck the 
Ace with all its ludicrousness and he sup- 
pressed a smile only with great effort and 
answered, — 

‘*No, Miss, it’s nothing but rock.’’ 

‘* Who the devil is she and how did she 
get here ?’’ he wondered. He looked at 
her for a moment with this question in 
his eyes and then asked, — 

‘* Be you lost, Miss ? ’’ 

‘*Lost,’’ the word sounded funny to 
her. Perhaps she was lost. Perhaps 
the stage driver would n’t come after her 
at all; but she replied that she did n’t 
think she was lost, and she looked straight 
at the man before her. 

‘* You ’ll pardon me for askin’, Miss, 
but who be ye? And how did ye get 
here ?’’ asked the Ace. 

Fan looked at him again, at his loose 
blue shirt, at his muscular bare arms, at 
his hat with its spluttering candle, and 
then into his eyes which were smiling at 
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her but which were gentle and good, she 
thought. 

‘* Why, I’m Miss Burwonton, the super- 
intendent’s daughter,’’ she said. 

The Ace was visibly moved. His eyes 
fell from the girl before him and he was 
abashed. He looked at his boots, at his 
bare arms, at the slide, and then quickly 
at her again. 

‘‘ And you are one of the miners?” 
Miss Burwonton went on. ‘‘1 suppose 
you must be, you look like a miner.”’ 

The Ace nodded sullenly. Then she be- 
gan to tell him of the mishap to the stage 
and of the driver’s departure for assist- 
ance. The Ace was not very encoura- 
ging. It would be a long time, he said, 
before that driver got back from the mine, 
might not come at all. 

‘*But what shall | do?’’ she asked, 
alarmed. 

The Ace looked at her, at her tight- 
fitting traveling dress, at her light curly 
hair and sailor hat, at her sweet face, 
filled now with an expression of doubt 
and anxiety, and then into her soft blue 
eyes, and he forgot that she was Bur- 
wonton’s daughter and suggested that if 
she was not afraid of the dark, he could 
get her to the boarding house directly. 

‘*How ?’’ she asked, not a little sur- 
prised. 

‘Right through the tunnel; in the 
car,’’ he replied, turning and looking at 
her. ‘* Yesee, this yer tunnel runs clean 
through the mountain and the boardin’ 
house is just on the other side.’’ 

‘*But how far is it?’’ she asked. 
‘*1’m not afraid of the dark, but I’m 
pretty heavy you see. Could you get 
me there ?’”’ 

As a matter of fact she was a little 
thing and the Ace smiled as he thought of 
her being heavy. Of course he could 
get her there. He brushed out the car 
carefully with his hand and placed a piece 
of board on two stones for her to sit on. 


Then he helped her in, gave her the can- 
dle from his hat to hold, and they started. 

Gradually the light from without grew 
dim in the distance until the entrance 
seemed no larger than a squirrel hole 
leading out from the earth; then as their 
way curved to the right the entrance dis- 
appeared entirely. For a time the way 
before them seemed to end just where 
the candle light ceased to throw its dim 
glow, but after a while her eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness and she could 
see better. It was her first experience 
in a tunnel, and that too with a man she 
had never seen nor heard of until five 
minutes before, a big, burly miner. The 
way he tried to converse with her, to pol- 
ish up words grown rusty from long dis- 
use, amused and interested her. She 
laughed easily, and to the Ace her voice 
seemed the sweeteet sound he had ever 
heard. He thought of it as he often 
thought of a glorious sunset, that seemed 
too beautiful to talk about, but was just 
to feel. 

Fan could touch the walls of the tunnel 
on each side of the car or, reaching up, 
could put her handon therockabove. Now 
and then she had to get out of the car while 
the Ace carefully helped her down some 
steep incline. She hadn’t the slightest 
idea where she was except that she was 7 
the earth rather thanonit. At intervals 
they passed cross shafts, getting the cold 
current of air in circulation there, and at 
last came to what the Ace called an 
‘* Armstrong engine.’’ It was a huge 
roller. One end was sunk deep in the 
rock, and to the other, which rested on 
a heavy brace, was attached a crank. 
Around the roller were coils of rope, and 
to the end of this rope the Ace attached 
the car. He told her not to be afraid and 
to hold on tight, that she was going down 
a steep incline to a lower tunnel. Then 
he slowly turned the crank and she felt 
herself sinking into the darkness. 
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Down, down, down, slowly at first, 
then more rapidly through the space. It 
was necessary for him to keep the can- 
dle and she was in utter darkness. She 
grew frightened as the speed increased 
and screamed, — then her car stopped and 
she knew she was at the bottom. 

The Ace joined her in a moment. She 
heard a sliding of rock near by, and soon 
the light of his candle was visible. He 
had reached her level by the rock slide. 

It was now a level tunnel to the open- 
ing by the boarding house, and though 
not more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, the Ace spun the journey out to 
its utmost limit in the matter of time. 

Miss Burwonton was an easy talker. 
The limited scope of her surroundings 
seemed to add to her freedom of thought, 
and she ran on about herself and partic- 
ularly about her father in a way that gave 
the Ace little time for reply even if he 


had had anything tosay. Miss Burwon- 
ton’s sudden appearance on the scene 


completely upset him. Except the two 
or three Indian squaws and half-breeds at 
the Creek, he had not seen a woman for 
five years, and this beautiful girl be- 
witched him. 

It was mere chance that Fan should 
have told the Ace how important it was 
that her father should succeed as the 
superintendent of the Wild Deer ; but 
that is what she did tell him, and the Ace 
listened and fell into her way of thinking 
as though she had been the one woman 
in the world he had always loved, as 
though he had had no designs whatever 
on the superintendency himself. 

Finally, as the tunnel turned, Miss 
Burwonton could distinguish a hole in the 

arth away ahead of them and could feel 
the fresh air. The hole grew larger and 
irger and their way lighter and lighter, 
ntil at last they emerged into the bright 
inlight. 
They were but a stone’s throw from 


the superintendent’s office and the Ace 
with a great display of courtesy and 
much bowing showed her the way there 
and left her. 

‘« What a fool I’ve been to kick up such 
a row about Burwonton being superin- 
tendent, what a durned fool! ’’ the Ace 
said to himself as he picked his way 
through the sage brush to his tent on the 
hillside. ‘*‘ How in the devil she ever 
stumbled onto me beats me. Must hev 
been Providence workin’ fer her old 
man.’’ 

He untied his tent and went in, tying 
it up after him. He sat down on his can- 
dle box and took the stolen papers from 
the keg. Andall the while he was think- 
ing of the afternoon and the superintend- 
ent’s daughter, and of what a fool he had 
been to question Burwonton’s position. 
He wondered if Miss Burwonton would 
ever speak to him again if she knew that 
he had stolen the papers that were neces- 
sary to her father’s present peace at Wild 
Deer. 

‘* Anyhow,”’ he said aloud, ‘‘she’ll 
never know it.”’ 

He folded the papers up and tucked 
them into the bosom of his blue shirt. 
Going out, he crept away cautiously to- 
ward the mine. 

At the rear of Burwonton’s house he 
paused in a clump of sage brush to con- 
sider how he could best leave the papers. 
His quick eye caught the superintend- 
ent’s coat lying on a shelf in the assay 
shop, just where it had been when he 
had taken the papers a week before. He 
crept around to the side of the shop, 
leaped in through the open window, de- 
posited the papers in the pocket of the 
coat, and noiselessly stole out again. At 
the back of the shop he paused. Some- 
one was humming a tune, a quick bright 
tune that sounded familiar to the Ace. 
He had heard it sung in the East when he 
had been on a visit to the States many 
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years before, and he knew the voice was 
Miss Burwonton’s. He listened until the 
voice ceased then he walked away to his 
tent. He was a very happy man. 

That night a full moon launched boldly 
out from its harbor behind Buckskin 
mountain and sailed across the blue 
heavens. It threw its light over the sage 
brush country and made the hills white. 


By a tent at the head of the Wild Deer 
cafion a miner was vigorously scrubbing 
himself over a basin of cold water. Ina 
disjointed fashion between splashes of 
water he was singing aloud :— 
‘‘In a cabin, in a cafion, 
Excavating for a mine, 


Dwelt a miner, a forty-niner, 
And his daughter Clementine.’’ 


Jerome Case Bull. 





THE SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 
PIONEERS,—III.' 


A CONTINUATION OF AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
ARGONAUT DAYS. 


HE YEARS since the great in- 
flux of population began in 
California in 1849, had been 
fraught with exciting events 
and remarkable accomplish- 
ments. American energy and 
intelligence had established a 
new civilization, had founded 
good government,had brought 
order out of careless disor- 
der, promoted public morality 

- and educational and religious 
culture, and converted a solitude into a 

land of bustling activity, brimming with 

plenty, and filled with promise. 

The foot-hills of the Sierra had been 
torn and scarred by the pick of the gold 
hunter,from Siskiyou to Mariposa. Rivers 
had been turned from their courses and 
made to disgorge their glittering wealth. 
River beds had been upturned and gulches 
scarified. The very foundations of the 
great hills were being torn up by the 
hydraulic miner and sent down the water 
courses in rivers of silt and gravel. 
Twice a month during these years the 


‘Continued from February number. 


fleet of Panama and Nicaragua steamers 
had been carrying away some four or five 
millions of virgin gold, as part of the prod- 
uct of placer mining operations. Quartz 
mining was in its lusty infancy, while, 
free to all, the foot-hills yet held out 
their golden allurement, and gave abun- 
dant promise that the end was not yet. 
In the valleys waving wheat fields and 
fruitful orchards were rapidly widening 
their acreage and increasing their abun- 
dance in growing rivalry with the golden 
harvests of the mining region. Towns 
were springing up in localities that gave 
unmistakable indications of future com- 
mercial importance, and were steadily 
advancing in growth and prosperity. 
More marked than all in its evidences 
of metropolitan growth and prosperity 
was the ceaseless transformation that had 
long been taking place in and around 
Yerba Buena cove, now known as San 
Francisco. A little more than ten years 
before it had just emerged from a sparsely 
populated hamlet into a bustling mining 
supply camp and a Babel of social discord. 
What with witnessing the city prac- 
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tically swept out of existence time after 
time by fire, as well as other events al- 
most as disastrous to the public welfare, 
and passing through periodic public ex- 
citement growing out of reputed new gold 
discoveries and other like events, it need 
not be wondered at, if, for a while, the 
Society of California Pioneers languished 
and fell into something approaching a 
torpor. Other affairs were too absorbing 
to permit that organization to obtain its 
full share of personal attention from its 
members, or to enable it to command 
proper public recognition. 

Beside all this, there was the wish of 
transforming the sandhills that consti- 
tuted the background of Yerba Buena 
cove into the outline even of a great city, 
which commanded ceaseless effort and an 
endless expenditure of energy and labor. 

Mr. Lick’s first gift to the Society had, 
however, revived interest among some of 
its members, and aroused a determination 


to put its affairs on a new and more pros- 
perous basis. 

A special committee consisting of O. 
P. Sutton, Willard B. Farwell, and Wil- 


liam R. Wheaton, was appointed in 
March, 1862, to obtain plans and specifi- 
cations for a new building to be erected 
upon the lot which had been donated by 
Mr. Lick, and to report upon the practi- 
cability of the proposition. Prior to this 
by dint of hard and earnest effort on the 
part of those foremost in the effort to re- 
construct the affairs of the Society, a fund 
of nearly five thousand dollars had been 
accumulated, chiefly through the taking 
out of life memberships. This, with the 
property given by Mr. Lick, constituted 
the Society’s entire capital. 

In due time the special committee made 
a full and detailed report, showing the 
exact financial condition of the Society, 
the estimated cost of a new building, and 
the revenue that would probably be de- 
rived therefrom. Advocating the pro- 
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position in the strongest possible terms, 
the committee drew the following graphic 
picture of the condition into which the 
Society had fallen and its prospective 
future unless this new step was promptly 
taken. 


The Society, it will be admitted on all sides, 
has fallen into a lethargic, if not decadent, con- 
dition. True, enough members continue to pay 
their dues to give it a torpid existence, but noth- 
ing more. Left to itself, without some effort be- 
ing made to restore its vitality and give to it a 
healthy and vigorous existence, it must ere long 
become completely demoralized. It is not sur- 
prising that this should be so. One of the main 
purposes of the Society — certainly the cohesive 
element which binds us together, and has enabled 
us thus far to preserve an associated existence — 
is the fostering of social intercourse among the 
Pioneers of California,— offering to such a cen- 
tral place of resort, where we may meet and en- 
joy rational amusements together, where we may 
have access to the journals and literature of the 
day, and perpetuate among ourselves and our 
children that friendly intercourse which ought 
always to characterize the Pioneers and their de- 
scendants. To effect this object, it is necessary 
that the rooms of the Society should be pleasantly 
located, cheerfully arranged, and sufficiently at- 
tractive to make them an agreeable place of re- 
sort. At the present time they are wholly devoid 
of either of these attributes. They are ill venti- 
lated, worse lighted, dark, dilapidated,and dingy. 
Located as they are immediately over one of the 
most disgusting and indecent establishments 
that disgrace the city — which, beside making a 
pandemonium nightly of the building, from its 
ear-splitting noises, contributes also to the at- 
mosphere of the Society’s rooms, an agglomer- 
ation of offensive stenches reeking with pestilen- 
tial odors, to which it would be hard to find a 
parallel. Even these quarters, uninviting and 
bad as they are, are only held at the caprice 
and mercy of one who at any moment may force 
us to look for accommodations elsewhere. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
Society is retrograding. The present condition 
and location of the rooms renders it repulsive to 
every man of ordinary sensibilities to enter them; 
and unless some change is effected soon, it is ap- 
parent that the Society will not long have an or- 
ganized existence. 

Your Committee believes that the erection of 
the new building as proposed, and the fitting up of 
pleasant and attractive rooms, with all the neces- 
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sary concomitants, will not only restore the So- 
ciety to life and vigor again, but will more than 
double its list of active paying members. This 
is the remedy for its present disease, and it can- 
not be too soon applied. 

If the standard of the respectability of the As- 
sociation is to be estimated by strangers from the 
present aspect and location of its rooms, members 
can hardly feel a pride in being known as such. 
Your Committee believes that the rooms should 
be situated and arranged on a scale commensu- 
rate with the objects intended to have been ac- 
complished by the founders of the Society, so 
that every respectable citizen, eligible to member- 
ship, may feel himself elevated and honored by 
being connected with us as a fellow member. 


A hot contest grew out of this report. 
Its adoption was stubbornly opposed by 
several leading members, who, for no 
good and sufficient reasons, chose at that 
time to play the part of obstructionists. 


After prolonged discussion the report was 


adopted. It was followed by the intro- 
duction of a resolution by W. B. Farwell 
which was also adopted, providing for 
the appointment of a building committee 
with full authority to proceed with the 
erection of the new building. Of this 
committee, W. B. Farwell was made 
chairman, his associates being O. P. Sut- 
ton, Samuel Brannan, Peter Donahue, 
and Alexander G. Abell. 

At the very threshold of proceedings 
for the erection of the new building a 
difficulty was encountered which for the 
moment threatened a disaster. It was 
necessary for the Society to mortgage its 
property to raise funds for the new build- 
ing. It was soon found that no sufficient 
authority was vested in its officers. Ac- 
cordingly an act was drawn by W. B. 
Farwell, vesting in the president, direc- 
tors, and secretary, the necessary au- 
thority, and through his efforts was in- 
troduced and speedily passed by both 
houses of the legislature and signed by 
the governor. For this service he re- 
ceived the unanimous thanks of the So- 
ciety. It was deemed best at this time, 
however, in order to provide against all 
further contingencies of this nature to re- 
organize the Society into corporate form, 
in which, under the general corporation 
laws of the State it could in the future 
enjoy all the rights and privileges exer- 
cised by such bodies. 

Having complied with all the legal 
necessary formalities its certificate of in- 
corporation was duly filed on the 28th of 
January, 1863, and the Society was born 
anew. It was a wise and business-like 
act, which has since been fraught with 
good results and has greatly facilitated 
the operations of the organization in the 
administration of its affairs. 

All obstructions thus removed, the 
new building was soon under process of 
construction. The corner stone was laid 


on the 7th of July, 1862, the oration upon 
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this occasion being delivered by W. B. 
Farwell. The event was witnessed by a 
large assemblage of prominent public 
men and leading citizens. Among them 
was Thomas Starr King, who, in his hap- 
piest and most eloquent mood, paid a 
glowing tribute to the Pioneers and to 
the work they had accomplished. 

The election of officers took place on 
the same day, and resulted in the choice 
of a president, board of directors, and 
secretary, who were ardent friends of the 
new policy, O. P. Sutton’ having been 
elected president and Wm. L. Duncan, 
secretary. The new Hall was completed 
and dedicated on the 8th of January, 
1863. It was an occasion of great re- 
joicing, and one of the most brilliant gath- 
erings that San Francisco had ever wit- 
nessed. 

The same year, on July 7th, 1863, 
Willard B. Farwell was unanimously 
elected president, and William L. Duncan 


re-elected secretary. Large accessions 
to its membership were made, and soon 
its revenues were considerably in advance 


of its expenditures. The debt incurred 
in building was rapidly cancelled. 

For the next ten years the Society con- 
tinued to prosper. Its presidents during 
this period were: Joseph W. Winans, 
1864-65 ; Pierre B. Cornwall, 1865-66 ; 
Robert J. Tiffany, 1866-67 ; William R. 
Wheaton, 1867-68; William H. Clark, 
1868-69; Richard Chenery, 1869-70 ; 
Charles D, Carter, 1870-71; Alexey 
Von Schmidt, 1871-72 ; Peter Donahue, 
1872-73. 

As the years advanced the financial 
inability of the Society to care properly 
for needy pioneers began to be painfully 
apparent. Fortune had not been equally 
kind to all of them. A few were inneed, 
wiih the inevitable prospect of more 
beng added to the list. Robert J. 


'n his election to the presidency Mr. Sutton resigned as a 
Mei ber of the building committee and Mr. B. O. Devoe was 
ap} .nted to fill the vacancy thus created. The writer is the 
on! surviving member of the committee. 


WILLARD B. FARWELL, PRESIDENT 1863-64. 


Tiffany, a generous- hearted member, 
who, as has been shown, had been 
honored with the presidency for 1866-67, 
sat about the work of creating a relief 
fund, the interest upon which should be 
sacredly devoted to the purpose which 
its name indicates. He headed the sub- 
scription with a gift of five hundred dol- 
lars, and pursued his work with such 
persistent energy, that ten thousand dol- 
lars were soon obtained and placed to the 
credit of this fund. It has since grown 
into sufficiently large proportions to lead 
to the hope that no member of the So- 
ciety will ever necessarily come to want 
while living, or fail to receive worthy 
burial at death. 

Mr. Lick’s second gift of the splendid 
property on Fourth street, was made on 
the 3d day of October, 1873. The wish 
that he had originally cherished in mak- 
ing the gift of the lot on the corner of 
Montgomery and Gold streets, that a 


monumental building should be erected 
that should commemorate the names of 
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the giver and recipient alike, had not 
found satisfactory consummation in the 
modest structure on that lot. In making 
the donation of the large and valuable 
property on Fourth street, he coupled it 
with conditions, splendid in their concep- 
tion, in so far as the character of the 
building to be erected thereon was con- 
cerned, but financially utterly impossible 
of fulfillment on the part of the Society. 
So strong a hold had this project taken 
upon the mind of Mr. Lick that he had 
not only caused a front elevation of the 
building which he desired should be 
erected upon the lot to be drawn, but had 
outlined in his deed of gift so clear a 
description of its interior arrangement 
that it would have been easy to 
have carried his wishes into effect if 
the Society had been financially able 
to do so. As the matter stood, the 
gift was accepted and Mr. Lick at the 
next annual election was made president 


of the Society by a unanimous vote, for 


1873-74. He was re-elected for the 
years 1874-75, 1875-76, and 1876-77. 
But dying on the last day of September, 
1876, he was succeeded by William T. 
Coleman, who was elected to fill the 
vacancy at a special election held for 
that purpose, on the 25th day of Octo- 
ber, 1876. 

During all these years Mr. Lick had 
never presided at a meeting nor filled any 
of the functions of president. In fact, he 
had never signed the constitution of the 
Society, and, as a cold legal proposi- 
tion, never had been, and never was, 
legally a member. His signature, as it 
appears today upon the constitution of 
the Society, was cut from some other 
document or communication and pasted 
there, asa makeshift to cover the singu- 
lar action of this eccentric man. It is 
mentioned here in no spirit of criticism of 
the policy of the Society in thus keeping 
him at the head of the organization 
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through all these years. It was, apart 
from the sincere thanks which were 
given, the only proper recognition that 
could be made of his generosity, and was 
more than justified even if technically 
an illegal act. For the first two years of 
Mr. Lick’s presidency the first vice-presi- 
dent, David J. Staples, performed all 
the functions of president faithfully and 
well. The next year this duty devolved 
upon Peter Dean, and was equally well 
performed. Mr. Dean succeeded Wil- 
liam T. Coleman as president for the 
year 1877-78, Serranus C. Hastings fol- 
lowing him in 1878-79 ; Henry L. Dodge, 
1879-80 ; Joseph G. Eastland, 1880-81 
and 1881-82; and Washington Bartlett 
for 1882-83. 

The gift of the valuable property on 
Fourth street had been supplemented by 
Mr. Lick in September, 1875, by making 
the Society one of his residuary legatees 
in the deed of trust through which the 
final disposition of his great estate was 
to be made. While it was, in the broad- 
est sense of the expression, a magnifi- 
cent bequest, it led up to many a 
controversy in the organization marked 
by some bitter antagonisms, all of which 
have since been fortunately healed. It 
is not necessary here to relate all the 
circumstances attendant upon the execu- 
tion of, and final carrying out of, the 
terms and conditions of Mr. Lick’s be- 
quests as set forth in his final deed of 
trust, except in so far as relates to the 
interest of the Society of California 
Pioneers in that instrument. 

What Mr. Lick’s intentions and de- 
sires were may be thus stated: Upon 
the lot on Fourth street he had planned 
that a building should be constructed by 


the Society of the character already 


described. Becoming satisfied later on 
that the conditions which he had laid 
down were impracticable and could not 
be carried out by the Society, he waived 
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them all, and by a clean, unrestricted 
deed conveyed -the property to the So- 
ciety, 

Richly endowed as the Society had 
now become through the beneficence of 
this singular man, matters went along 
quictly until 1882. Dissatisfaction now 
beg:n to manifest itself among members 
at hat, to them, seemed unnecessary 
dele on the part of the ‘‘ Lick Trust’? 

3 


in closing up the estate and letting the 
Society ‘‘come into its own.’’ Mutter- 
ings and fault-findings soon increased 
into clamorous protest, ripening at last 
into an open declaration of war, and a 
concerted effort by legal action to force 
the members of the Lick Trust to close 
up their work without further delay. 

A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the affairs of the Trust and report 
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as the preliminary step. This committee 
performed its work and submitted its 
report. As an hysterical effort to impress 
upon the Society that they were being 
greatly wronged and that nothing less 
than a forced winding up of the affairs of 
the Lick Trust could right that wrong or 
enable the Society ever to derive any 
benefit from Mr. Lick’s last bequest, it 
was a notable success. For a time its 
sensational declarations swept away all at- 
tempts to expose its fallacies and puncture 
the bubble thus being blown into enor- 
mous dimensions. A degree of excite- 
ment was aroused that had never before 
been witnessed in the history of the 
organization. The press took up the 


cause of the Society and fora time it was 
made to appear that ‘‘ the old Pioneers ”’ 
were being unrighteously and wickedly 
kept out of their patrimony with dishon- 
est intent on the part of the members of 
the Lick Trust, two of whom, it may be 


CAPTAIN GEORGE W. THOMAS. 


PIERRE B. CORNWALL, PRESIDENT 1865-66. 


mentioned parenthetically, were mem- 
bers of the Society. 

It was next to impossible to obtain a 
hearing even on the part of any member 
in opposition to the report of the special 
committee. Vainly did Mr. Peter Dean, 
one of the ex-presidents of the Society, 
endeavor to stem the tide. He was 
almost alone at first in an effort to ferret 
out the real condition of the question at 
issue. By persistent effort, however, 
and cool determination to stand up for 
the right he at last succeeded in so 
wearying the patience of his fellow mem- 
bers as to force an adjournment, and the 
matter went over to another meeting. 

At the next meeting W. B. Farwell 
succeeded in obtaining the floor and a 
respectful hearing, in opposition to the 


‘ committee’s report. This much having 


been accomplished, the way was easy 
for all that was to follow. The true and 
exact state of the case was then con- 
cisely shown by him to be, that, so long 
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L. L. BAKER, PRESIDENT 1891-92. 


as the affairs of the Lick Trust were 
honestly administered, and in not one 
single particular, however minute, had 
they ever been shown to be otherwise, 
so long would the Society, as one of the 
residuary legatees, be the gainer by the 
constant accretion of value to the Lick 
properties through their net earnings. 
It had been shown by the committee’s 
report that if the affairs of the Trust 
were then summarily wound up, all that 
the Society could hope to realize would 
be about $100,000, and this the commit- 
tee wanted to realize at once as the best 
that could be hoped for. 

The facts upon which the report was 
based were so much at variance with the 
committee’s reasoning and conclusions, 
that when once clearly set forth before 
the Pioneers,—as always has been the 
case when any controversial matter has 
becn brought to bar before them, a joint 
verdict was speedily reached. The tide 
wa. fairly turned in the other direction. 


Even the committee were practically 
forced to admit that they had been sadly 
in the wrong, and the action then had in 
defeating their report resulted eventually, 
when the Lick estate was finally settled 
in 1896, in a cash benefit to the Society 
of $604,654.08, instead of the less than 
$100,000, which this report admitted was 
all that could be hoped for, if its recom- 
mendations were followed. 

Matters had now reached a point where 
a new departure was again in order. 
The same old battle was to be fought 
over again in the matter of the erection 
of another new ‘‘ Pioneer Hall,’’ that 
should be in larger measure commen- 
surate with the needs of the Pioneers 
and their descendants and that should 
stand in monumental honor to the name 
of James Lick. 

Once more it became necessary to elect 
a president and board of directors who 
would coéperate in the movement, as the 
first step toward success. The election 
at which this issue was fought out was 


HENRY E. HIGHTON. 
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GEORGE W. STILWELL. 


a closely contested one; for the so-called 
‘* conservative element ’’ was in strong 
force, and in decided opposition to the 
proposition. The progressive effort was, 
however, successful by a narrow margin. 


‘Nathaniel Holland was elected president 


for 1883-84 by two votes over Washing- 
ton Bartlett, who had been renominated 
by the conservatives, and from that mo- 
ment the battle was practically won. 

The election of Mr. Holland was a for- 
tunate event, considered in its relation to 
the then immediate and future welfare of 
the Society. One of its most aged mem- 
bers, nearly an octogenarian when he as- 
sumed the presidency, he brought to the 
discharge of his duties all the force and 
energy of character of a man of forty. 


An old school ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer,’’ he. 


took no step that was not first sanctioned 
and authorized by law in its minutest 
technical sense. His every effort was 
given to the careful protection of the in- 


terests of the Society. He caused its re- 
incorporation, in order to be in more strict 
compliance with the code under the pro- 
visions of the new constitution, and fairly 
inaugurated a new departure in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. He had been one 
of the most earnest and sincere members 
in the attack upon the Lick Trust, and 
had given counsel and legal advice as to 
the best method of proceeding to wind up 
its affairs. When convinced—as he sub- 
sequently was — that he was in error, no 
man was more ready to acknowledge the 
fact, and none more effectually espoused 
the other side. Consequently when he 
became president, he entered not only 
into ardent codperation with those who 
were advocating the construction of the 
new hall, but from that time forth was a 
staunch defender of the wise policy which 
had been, and was still pursued by the 
‘* Lick Trust.’’’ 

The way having been now cleared for 
action, the movement for the construction 
of the new ‘‘ Pioneer Hall ’’ was begun. 
Almost the same contest was re-enacted 
that had marked the earlier movement 
for the erection of the old hall, with one 
or two of the leading characters in the 
first controversy again at the front, per- 
forming the same réle. Most of the old 
contestants had long ago died, however. 
Again, in 1883, W. B. Farwell introduced 
a resolution, which was adopted, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the 
practicability of the proposition. On the 
question of the adoption of the report, 

! What is here written is stated from the Pioneer stand- 
point alone. Ihat the various other bequests would have 
been executed in full by the Lick Trust had its affairs then 
been brought to a close — that is to say, that there would have 
been sufficient money in hand to have coveredfthem all — is 
doubtless quite true. But that there would have been any 
amount whatsoever left over as a surplus to be divided between 
the residuary legatees had this sacrificial course been adopted 
is quite questionable. It would be a perversion of the com- 
mon attributes of human nature, therefore, to assume that the 
Society would be magnanimous enough to waive its prospect- 
ive rights and permit the estate to be sacrificed at forced sale, 
when by continuing it a few years longer its interests would 
be enormously enhanced and the other benficiaries would not 


suffer by the delay. Results have since fully and fairly es- 
tablished the justice of the position thus taken. 
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EDWARD E. CHEVER,- MARSHAL 1889-90 


which was strongly in favor of the pro- 
position, the same degree of opposition 
was developed and the same determined 
hostility that had been encountered in 
1862 had to be overcome. The report 
was adopted by the Society, and in Janu- 
ary, 1884, Willard B. Farwell, Louis Sloss, 
Thomas D. Matthewson, James Irvine, 
and Gustave Reis, were appointed as a 
“permanent building committee,’’ with 
full power to proceed with the erection 
of the building. 

Passing over the details of the prelimi- 
nary work, it is enough to say that the 
erection of the building was speedily en- 
tered upon, the choice of plans having 
been awarded to those of the architects, 
Wright & Sanders. The corner stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies. on the 
7th of September, 1884, the 34th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State into 
the Union. W. B. Farwell again deliv- 


ered the oration, as he had done upon 
the occasion of the laying of the corner 
stone of the old hall. 
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A loan had been negotiated from the 
‘*Lick Trust’’ at 5% per cent per an- 
num interest to cover the cost of the 
building. The true effect of this loan 
was that the Society was paying one half 
of the interest money to itself, through 
the Lick Trust as the present custodian 
of its own money. This was vastly bet- 
ter than wrecking the Trust and harvest- 
ing only the ‘‘ flotsam and jetsam ’’ that 
might eventually drift to shore for the 
benefit of the residuary legatees. 

In due season the building was com- 
pleted and the Society entered upon its 
occupancy. Many old forty-niners who 
had hitherto failed to avail themselves of 
their eligibility to membership joined the 
Society, and once more a new era of pros- 
perity was inaugurated. 

Louis Sloss had succeeded Mr. Holland 
as president for 1884-85 ; John Nightin- 
gale, for 1885-86; Gustave Reis, for 1886- 
87; Isaac E. Davis, for 1887-88; Arthur 
M. Ebbets, for 1888-89; and Edward Kruse, 
for 1889-90. 





J. H. WIDBER. 
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During Mr. Kruse’s administration, it 
having been announced that the Relief 
Fund of the Society was insufficient to 
meet the requirements upon it, Mr. Alex- 
ander Montgomery responded witha check 
for $5,000. The Society met the obliga- 
tion thus conferred by electing Mr. Mont- 
gomery to the presidency for 1890-91. 
Before the close of his term Mr. Mont- 
gomery again added to the Relief Fund a 
check for the magnificent sum of $25,000, 
thereby earning for himself the lasting 
gratitude of his associates and perpetua- 
ting his memory in respect and honor 
among their descendants. 

Livingston L. Baker succeeded Mr. 
Montgomery as president for 1891-92. C. 
V. S. Gibbs was elected for 1892-93, and 
again for 1893-94, and would undoubtedly 
have been elected for 1894-95 had he not 
declined the honor. The Society had never 
had a more earnest and sincere worker in 
its behalf, or one more attentive to the 
duties of the office. Foremost always in 
his efforts to relieve the needy, he gave 


his time, personal attention, and freely 
of his means for relief, when he could not 
see his way for the Relief Fund to be 
drawn uponin individualcases. Heearned 
and received a full measure of gratitude 
from many and the personal esteem of 
the Society as a body. His administra- 
tion of the Society’s affairs stands as a 
model. 

Christian Reis filled the office of presi- 
dent for 1894-95 ; H. N. Tilden, for 1895- 
96; while E. N. Root occupies the posi- 
tion for 1896-97. 

The Society has acollection of histori- 
cal papers of great value. They now 
form four thick volumes, and represent 
the free services of one of its life mem- 
bers, Edward E. Chever. He was made 
a committee of one by the vote of the 
society in 1886, on the motion of Judge 
Holland. This was to correct certain er- 
rors which had been noted in the printed 
listsof members. Mr. Chever sent printed 
blanks to the members, requesting them 
to answer the questions contained therein, 
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MOONLIGHT AT THE MINES. 


and return to him. Thus:— Name in 


full; Date of birth; Birth-place ; Occu- 


pation ; Date of arrival in California; 
Name of vessel, if by water, what route 
if by land, with usual signature beneath. 
Now when a member dies the secretary 
appends a foot-note stating time and place 
of death. 

When James Lick was President, the 
Acting President,-D. J. Staples, tried to 
obtain information of this kind, Wash- 
ington Bartlett also tried to da@it when 
he was President. It required patience, 
energy, persistence, and endurance, of one 
who estimated the great valug af such 
archives, and who could acd mtime 
and labor needed for its accomplishment. 
The descendants of Pioneers will consult 
these archives for knowledge of their Pio- 
neer ancestors, and time #, ‘] constantly 
add to the value of the archives. 

Passing in review the work of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers as such, in 
its associated policy, orinions may, and 
do, widely differ as to what use has been, 
is, and may hereafter be, made of the 

VOL. xxix.—25. 


magnificent bequests with which it has 
been endowed by the late James Lick. If 
careful, prudent, and businesslike method 
in the management of the Society’s prop- 
erty and affairs, with the sole end in view 
—so far as can be perceived —of simply 
husbanding its means and turning over 
the property for their successors to enjoy, 
without manifestation of purpose or desire 
to carry out an expressed wish of Mr. 
Lick, fulfills his intentions in making the 
Society one of his residuary legatees, and 
embraces a fair performance of duty in 
the matter, then nothing remains to be 
said against the policy that now prevails. 
If a neglect, or curt refusal, to erect and 
place in public view in permanent marble 
or bronze, a fair statue of Mr. Lick,— in 
the Park or elsewhere,— and limiting such 
monumental evidence of associated grati- 
tude to a cheap plaster cast bust of the 
great philanthropist, on a conspicuous 
bracket in the hall of the Society be all 
that is due to his memory in this direc- 
tion, then again nothing remains to be 
said against that policy. If, with the 
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means and opportunity at its disposal to 
leave some monumental evidences behind 
it for the preservation and perpetuation 
of early California history, in the form 
of historical pictures or otherwise, to leave 
such a work unperformed, merely that 
those who are to come after may reapa 
large measure of associated enjoyment, 
be wise, and would best have served the 
wishes of Mr. Lick, then nothing remains 
to be said in this print. The general ques- 
tion of duty fulfilled or unfulfilled must in 
any case, however, be left to the fair con- 
sideration of the Society itself, whether 
public criticism leads to praise or censure. 
Certainly from a body of men who, in all 
matters that go toward the founding of a 
State and the building up so stable a form 
of public prosperity, have done their work 
so admirably and well, it can hardly now 
be believed that there will be any neglect 
of duty in the closing act of their event- 
ful careers. There it must be left; by 
their final acts must they be judged. If 
we pass on to the work which has been 
accomplished by the Pioneers in the State 
at large, we are confronted with no such 


causes for criticism. It is written all over 
the vast domain in well tilled, fertile fields, 
in populous towns, in prosperous homes 
and happy households. They need no 
other epitaph or eulogy than these evi- 


dences of human progress. afford. ‘‘ Do 
you ask for their monument, look around 
you !’”’ 


Of the once mighty and invincible host 
comparatively few remain. The exhibi- 
tion of the flag at half mast above ‘‘ Pio- 
neer Hall ’’ with accelerating frequency, 
denotes the approach of the day when the 
name of every old Pioneer shall be but a 
memory. Looking backward over the 
work which they have accomplished, they 
console themselves with the thought that 
they have tried, as well as it was given 
them to know, to perform their full meas- 
ure of public and private duty, and leave 
a fair legacy of good to mankind. 

** Half mast the flag! The Pioneer is passing, 
Uncover! Give him his well-earned salute! 
You, who in thronged streets are daily massing, 
Pay this small tribute to the lips now mute. 
His race, now fairly won, his labors ended, 
Your benediction he may surely crave. 


Speak of his name with honor’s token blended, 
With grateful memories decorate his grave.”’ 


Willard B. Farwell. 


A STUDY EN ROUTE. 


] WOKE this morning on,the western slope 


Of blue Tehachapi. 


The dawn was reddening as we reached the top 


Of brown Tehachapi; 


And as we hurried down the eastern slope 


Of gray Tehachapi, 


Night’s shadows lay upon the cajioned sides 


Of rough Tehachapi, —_ 


But, oh the sudden glory of thy peaks, 


Sun-crowned Tehachapi! 


W. H. Anderson. 
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SNOWSLIDES IN THE ROCKIES 


‘ HE Rocky Mountain re- 
Z gion gives ample oppor- 
tunity for studying some 
of nature’s grandest 
works. To see them, 
the rugged mountaineer 
endures the hardest toil 
and passes through dan- 
gers of which the plains- 
man has little idea. In 
the heights of these 
ranges the snow is abundantly piled up in 
winter, either in gently falling flakes or 
driven with great force of wind to a rest- 
ing spot, there to melt in summer and 
send pure streams of water into the val- 
levs far below. In such localities the 
character and effects of snow-slides can 
be best observed and studied. 


A PERILOUS STUDY 


A real live snow-slide is not a pleasant 
thing to encounter, and the spectator, 
after a close view, prefers much to be at a 
respectful distance when one is in action. 
Then, again, they usually occur in any- 
thing but comfortable weather,— at the 
time when snow is falling the fastest, or 
else just after it has packed, and the 
atmosphere is in a melting mood, causing 
saturation and consequent increase of 
weight. After having seen slides com- 
ing thick and fast and heard their roar 
and crash, one never forgets the sight 
or the awe inspired by them. 

It is much pleasanter in the summer 
season to study the remains of a snow- 
slide, with its mass of snow slowly melt- 
ing and revealing in its debris evidences 
of its power as shown in rocks and trees 
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torn from the mountain’s side and broken 
and mashed into unshapely masses. A 
few incidents will illustrate some special 
features of this high mountain region. 
The slide | witnessed in the latter 
week in May a few years ago was so far 
out of the usual style of slides in the 
mountains of Idaho, that it will be well 
to mention it first. There is a road pass- 
ing up Trail creek from Ketchum, thence 
over the Sawtooth range to the head 
waters of Big Lost river, making not 
only a steep climb, but a most interest- 
ing road, because of the grand scenery. 
It is a beautiful gulch with its small 
stream of clear, cool water, and the road 
following close to the stream, which has 
quite a heavy fall. Numerous side 
gulches enter, coming down from high 
and precipitous mountains on either side. 
One of these gulches begins well up to- 
ward the summit, some two thousand feet 
above the road. This gulch reaches in 
its descent to nearly the level of the 
Trail creek cafion in a distance of about 
two miles. Much of the upper part of 
this gulch becomes packed with snow,and 
remains there until late in the summer, 
melting more or less each day and hard- 
dening into ice each night. A mass of 
this snow, aggregating many thousand 
tons, started down the gulch about May 
25th, and instead of rushing with great 
speed it moved slowly, being over a half 
hour making a run which a real lively 
Slide in winter would make in about a 
minute. It crawled along like a glacier, 
curving here and there to keep in the 
trough of the gulch, moving slowly all 
the time without stopping. To the per- 
son witnessing this phenomenon, that 
great mass of snow looked like a huge 
white worm, crawling downward. It 
was estimated to be nearly a thousand 
feet long, fifty to seventy-five feet wide, 
and fifteen feet high in the center, with 
some less thickness towards the sides. 


At the foot of the gulch quite a large 
delta has been built up, with the center 
with its water trough or creek bed in a 
direct line of the gulch, higher than the 
ground on either side. 

One would suppose that such a great 
mass of snow would have kept in a 
straight line on reaching this delta, but 
it did not doso. The ground there had 
long been dry, except that the small 
stream of water from melting snow had 
spread out on each side, wetting the 
ground enough to act as a lubricant, and 
hence the snow divided about the center, 
one part striking off to the right at a 
sharp angle, then after going a hundred 
feet, turning again to the left, making an 
elbow, while the other part went off at a 
slight tangent and crooked around much 
like the crawling of a huge snake. This 
was a Slide that any expert walker could 
outdistance in speed, and it was watched 
in its movements by men in summer 
dress, and yet if it had been in winter, 
with ground frozen and then coated with 
snow, which would have given it free 
passage with the least possible friction, 
it would have rushed onward until it 
struck the great hills on the opposite side 
and made them tremble with its mighty 
force, while it would have piled a barrier 
across the gulch, hundreds of feet long, 
wide, and high. After witnessing this 
exhibition, more powerful, grand, and 
wonderful, than | can describe, our stage 
sped on up the steep grade until we 
reached snow still on the grade. There 
we changed to a sleigh, and were soon 
where our progress was over snow drifted 
and piled to a depth of fifteen feet above 
the road. That came from the daily 
passing over the route during the winter, 


by the stage-line, which all the time was 


packing the snow as fast as it fell. As 
long as this kept frozen it was well 
enough, but the warm sun had softened 
it, and our horses at times went down 
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**LIKE A SHEPHERD’S CROOK.” 


to their bodies. Getting to the summit, 


at about ten thousand feet above the sea, 
we found the country yet covered four 
to six feet deep with snow. Fortunately, 


our road up there was clear. It was not 
strong arms with shovels that had cleared 
out the road, leaving sloping walls on 
each side four to six feet high like open 
cuts on railways, but silent agents had 
been called in to perform his labor. 
Charcoal dust or screenings had been 
sprinkled over the snow along the road, 
just where it was desired to have it 
cleared. The rays of the sun did the 
rest in melting the snow, the black dust 
acting only as an absorbent of heat to 
convey it to the snow, and thus the re- 
sults were accomplished easily and at 
little cost. 

lhe real winter snow-slide travels 
with almost lightning speed and is ter- 
tible-to behold, especially if life and 
property are endangered. It was near 
the place of the cleaning out the road 
thot a slide occurred a few years ago 


with rather singular results. It started 
high up in the mountain and on reaching 
the gulch through which the road runs, 
filled it partly up, rushed on up the op- 
posite side, forcing its way upward over 
fifty feet higher, in a distance of a few 
hundred feet, almost in a straight line, 
then swinging round to the left, made a 
half circle, and pushed forward parallel 
with the course of the initial slide, until 
it struck the steep mountain and passed 
upward some distance before it stopped. 
Its course as shown by the large trees, 
broken, torn up, and bent, would look 
much like a shepherd’s crook. 

In visiting the Yankee Fork country, 
Idaho, early in May, some years ago, | 
found an obstruction in the road which 
puzzled me for quite a while. The stage 
had been passing over a snow-slide, 
which had partly melted away and left 
the road so it required some shoveling 
before we could pass. Naturally the ques- 
tion, Where did it come from ? The road 
there was on the rignt side of the creek 
and twenty feet above it. Everything 
showed that this snow with its many 
small trees, limbs, etc., had come from 
our left. Between the road and the op- 
posite hills was a flat several hundred 
feet wide, densely covered with trees. 
None of these showed any signs of being 
torn and broken by snow-slides, and the 
question of the origin of this one remained 
a mystery, until we made a discovery, 
after several trips over the road. 
The mountain opposite where the slide 
was deposited, presented the appearance 
of a very steep hill with an even slope 
allthe way. Fortunately, a view from 
a point half a mile down stream 
showed differently, and then the true sit- 
uation was revealed. Up some five 
hundred feet above the creek was a 
bench or step one or two hundred feet 
wide, covered with small trees. Back 
of this,*the hill extended some two or 
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three thousand feet higher, and it was 
far up its side that this slide started. On 
reaching the bench, its course was 
changed to run across this plateau, gath- 
ering up trees in its way, and then, on 
reaching the brink, it had momentum 
enough to jump over a thousand feet, 
a .d fall about the road five hundred feet 
lower. Think of the power that hurled 
hundreds of tons of snow in one mass 
through the air like this, and get some 
idea of what a lively snow-slide will 
sometimes do. 

In a wild gulch of the Sawtooth range, 
amid dense timber, | once in midsum- 
mer passed over the remains of a slide, 
still five to twenty feet deep. One of 
its features was a tree which had been 
torn from its moorings on the side of the 
mountain. It grew where the slope was 
about forty degrees, as shown by the 
body of the tree and the roots and prob- 
ably twenty tons of earth and rock still 
held together. The slide had struck the 
tree thirty feet up and where it was 
three feet through of solid pine. This 
great tree was snapped in twain, bringing 
the roots and top together, and remained 
in that position after being hurled thou- 
sands of feet down the slope of the moun- 
tain. This was in Lake Creek gulch, 
not far from where the trail zig-zags up 
the steep slope of the Sawtooth range. 
It is a hard, tedious climb, but the 


DEA 
“* JUMPED ACROSS THE GULCH FAR ABOVE THE TREES.” 


‘* CARPETED WITH GRASS AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS.” 


searcher after the grand is amply repaid 
for the labor. 

The summit at this point is under cover 
of snow at all seasons of the year, ex- 
cept a few weeks in the latter part of 
summer. My last visit was on the 25th 
and 27th of June in making a round 
trip. The trail on the western slope 
passes through the center of a basin, one 
mile wide and three long. It is like a 
huge oblong pickle dish with one end 
raised, the sides representing the rim of 
this basin in high mountains, which in 
winter shed their snow in slides or drifts, 
until the basin is covered froma foot up to 
fifteen or twenty feet deep, even as late 
as the date of my visit. To go through 
this in daylight, one must get started 
before the sun has softened the snow, 


which is congealed or,hardened every 


night. 

| had often wondered how pine, cedar, 
and fir trees gained their footing so far 
up as to be always surrounded by snow, 
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ind when seen at a distance, to present 
the appearance of growing through snow. 
Here | found a solution. On all moun- 
tain peaks, there may be seasons when 
the snow is all melted away. Such a 
season gives an opportunity for the hardy 
seed and plant to get growth. When 
snow falls the plant (in fact any object) 
becomes a wind-break, causing the snow 
to be wafted from immediately around it, 
thus leaving a circular place almost free 
from snow. 

When spring comes, nature has an- 
other beautiful plan to protect and give 
life and growth tothe plant or tree, The 
boughs absorb the rays of the sun, and 
the tree itself conducts the heat to the 
soil beneath, and soon the snow is melted 
away,— the circle is all the time enlarged 
by this heat absorption and conduction, 
until there is a large circle carpeted with 
grass and succulent flowers. 1 gathered 
flowers in such circles, with a tree asa 
central point, the circle being eight to 
twelve feet in diameter, while the wall 
of snow was two to three feet deep. This 
was at an elevation of over eleven thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and yet there 
was timber far above this. 

The lower end of this basin narrows 
down to a small space, hemmed in by 
high mountains on each side. Here the 
winter winds drift snow up the cafion and 
down through the basin, the two oppo- 
site currents depositing their burdens in 
this ‘* neck,’’ while the slides from either 
side helped to fill up, until there was a 
ridge of snow and ice nearly a hundred 
feet high to cross over. Beneath this 
the water tunneled its way, and came to 
the surface a half mile down the cajion, 
making a creek thirty feet wide and two 
feetdeep. Thiscafion extends ten miles 
to its confluence with the Middle Boise 
river, and a more romantic spot is seldom 

‘n. The walls of the cajion rise per- 

ndicular, almost, for hundreds of feet, 


to a narrow table, back of which the 
mountains rise a thousand feet higher. 
In these last days of June, the melting 
snows sent a dozen streams to the brink 
of the high table, there to fall to the 
bottom of the cafion in beautiful cascades 
of one to five hundred feet in height. In 
the cafion, although with snow so near, 
vegetation grew luxuriantly, bees gath- 
ered honey, and insects abounded in 
great numbers. Down the canon the 
trail continued, first on one and then on 
the other side of the creek. At this sea- 
son of the year to cross the stream with 
abrupt shores and rushing current would 
have been difficult, had not the winter 
winds piled the snow drifts here and 
there across the creek, which drifts had 
afterwards been tunneled by streams still 
and remained excellent bridges. | 
crossed six such snow bridges on each of 
the two days I passed over the trail, and 
they appeared to be much firmer than 
wooden structures on our common roads. 

This may be something of a digression 
in an article on snow-slides, but it is ofa 
country where snow-slides are very com- 
mon. Some years ago a friend of the 
writer spent a winter at Sawtooth City, 
near the place I have been writing about. 
He had little to do, except to watch the 
weather and see the snow come down. 
In seventy-six days the sun was visible 
but twice, and there were fifty-six days 
in which the sun was continuously ob- 
scured. Daily he registered the snow- 
fall, and footing it up under the standara 
measurement, he found that the snow 
had fallen to a depth of ninety-two feet 
and packed to ten feet, five inches. The 
sun then came out brightly, was greeted 
with cheers, and my friend mounted his 
snow-shoes and left the country, prefer- 
ring not to remain and see the several 
feet of snow that fell later. That year 
there were not many snow-slides in the 
district, and it is not always the amount 
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of snow that governs the number and 
extent of snow-slides, in fact, there ap- 
pears to be no positive rule which en- 
ables persons to tell beforehand when 
and where slides will occur. That local- 
ity is at the very head of Salmon river 
which runs north and west and empties 
its waters into Snake river to reach the 
Pacific ocean via the Columbia. Severe 
in cold and snow as it is in winter, it is 
a most delightful place to visit in the 
months of July and August, when the 
landscape is most beautiful with grasses 
and flowers and the streams and lakes 
are filled with fish. While the days 
are warm and genial overcoats, winter 
clothing, and a good fire, add to the com- 
fort of the visitor. 

The localities known as the Cotton- 
woods,— Little and Big Cottonwood caii- 
ons,— Utah, have been scenes of many 
snow-slides, and great loss of life. These 
are in the Wasatch mountains, a few 
miles south of Salt Lake city. Little 
Cottonwood is the home of the Emma, 
Flagstaff, and other once well known 
great mines. The steep sides of the 
gulch, once covered densely with trees, 
were stripped of timber for mining pur- 
poses, leaving the ground in condition for 
snow-slides. During the past twenty- 
five years many slides have occurred in 
this cafion in which about one hundred 
and seventy-five persons have been 
killed, the bodies of men generally not 
being found until the sun melted away 
the snow, several months afterward. 

At times, whole families have been 
caught in the avalanches, and either 
killed outright, or imprisoned for the time. 
In these scenes of destruction and death, 
there have been exhibited acts of bravery 
and heroism on the part of rescuers, 
which if fully described would appear 
more thrilling than any fiction. A tram- 
way runs up this cafion a distance of 
eight miles, twisting here and there along 
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the side of the mountain, and rising with 
an average grade of about four hundred 
feet to the mile. This road was once 
covered about one half the distance with 
snow-sheds, but these have been nearly 
all swept away, and the tramway is now 
only used as a summer road. Snow falls 
at Alta, the town at the upper end, toa 
depth of ten or fifteen feet each winter, 
and remains till it melts away late in the 
summer. It is one of many similar min- 
ing camps of the West, where men risk 
their lives, year after year delving in the 
hills for silver and gold. In this occupa- 
tion they brave danger all the time, and 
yet they live above fear. Such is the 
heroic life of the Western miner. Park 
City, the home of the great Ontario and 
other big mines, lying a few miles east 
of Alta, has had many slides in that 
great mining district, the aggregate mor- 
tality from them being quite large. 

In Big Cottonwood cafion a singular 
effect was produced by snow-slides some 
years ago. I put this in the plural be- 
cause the effect could not have been pro- 
duced by a single slide. At the scene of 
the incident, the gulch is five hundred 
feet wide, with the road located about 
the center. Two slides apparently star- 
ted at the same time from the opposite 
slopes, and rushing towards each other, 
met about central in the gulch. This re- 
sulted in blocking the road, and piling up 
a mass of thousands of tons of snow. 
This was not piled in the usual manner 
in which we find a slide which has spentits 
force and stopped, but it was as if two 
bodies of snow, eight or ten feet thick, 
two hundred feet wide, and five hundred 
feet long, had come together—real head- 
ers — with such force as to compact into 


ice, and forcing upwards until it left a 


great iceberg rising like a mammoth 
church building with its pinnacles higher 
than the usual steeple. it took months 
of warm air and direct rays of the sun to 
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melt this huge mass of snow-ice away. 
A new wagon road had to be built around 
it. 

Snow piled on the mountain side is 
treacherous. A misstep may hurl the 
pedestrian hundreds of feet below, while 
a pebble, a concussion, or some trivial 
thing, may start a slide to shoot off so 
rapidly that at short range, the eye has 
to be quick to keep up with it. When 
on its path, the front, while gathering 
substance, is all the time becoming com- 
pact by the forces behind, and the speed 
is constantly gaining, until by a change 
of grade, or other obstruction, its momen- 
tum is exhausted. Another power to set 
snow sliding, is that of masses falling 
from a summit where it has ‘‘combed”’ 
over. Where mountains gradually slope 


up to the summit on one side, and break 
off abruptly on the other, the prevailing 
wind-currents carry the snow to the 
summit, and there it becomes compacted 


on the reverse side, often extending out 
many feet in a hanging position and 
forming into masses of hundreds of tons, 
which may break off by its own weight 
and go far down the slope. Mountaineers 
learn to keep on the safe side whenever 
they think danger is imminent, and yet 
itis nearly always a risk to pass over 
snow lying on ‘slopes above thirty de- 
grees inclination. Still there are times 
when they do not fear such as slope be- 
low forty-five. 

Cases have been common where heavy 
ore teams have been caught by slides 
and hurled down the slope hundreds of 
feet, breaking the wagons and killing 
horses and men. To such death does not 
always come with broken limbs and 
mangled bodies; but more frequently 
through pressure and shutting off air 
rom the lungs of victims from snow be- 
ng packed closely around them. Men 
nave been taken out dead from so near 

‘ surface as to have a hand or foot ex- 


posed above the snow, while their bodies 
showed no sign of bruises or other in- 
juries. It is probable some such victims 
died as much from fright as from other 
cause, since to be caught in a flying slide 
must be as frightful a thing as man can 
encounter. 

There is not much difference between 
an avalanche of snow and one of earth, 
except that the former runs faster and 
farther. I have never seen earth run- 
ning up hill as the snow in some of the 
incidents here named, neither have | 
seen any that moved very far. Once | 
encountered a landslide where a thou- 
sand tons of rock came down a narrow 
gulch and piled up ten feet high on the 
wagon road at the bottom. Had it been 
snow, instead of rock and earth, and 
that in the winter season, it would have 
shot clear across the Salmon river, and 
landed on the reverse slope, three or 
four hundred feet from where the land- 
slide stopped, because it was not lubri- 
cated to go farther. 

Landslides in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, while interesting, present some fea- 
tures not usual with earth avalanches in 
countries where there is much rain. In 
the latter, the avalanche is started and 
gains its action through excess of mois- 
ture, either from melting snow or rain, 
which adds to the weight of the mass, 
while it makes soft, ready for running, 
and then gravity does the rest. In the 
Rocky mountains, landslides are less fre- 
quent from great saturation. Here the 
hillsides become parched and thoroughly 
dry, because of the atmosphere being 
almost free from humidity. It is when 
in such condition, that a sudden surface 
wetting sends a great mass to the base 
of the hill, leaving its path still dry. 

The railway through Weber cajfion, 
Utah, is largely cut into the sides of high 
slopes having an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Portions of the hill are covered 
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with broken or ‘‘slide rock’’ in small 
fragments. Some years ago, a gentle 
falling rain saturated the hill to a few 
inches in depth. This started a slide 
towards the foot of the mountain, and it 
went with such force as to take out four- 
teen freight cars from a passing train, 
and send them into the gulch below. 
This was about the width of one slide, 
while others ran ahead of the engine, 
and behind the caboose, completely 
blocking them in until the masses of 
earth could be removed. Had the moun- 
tain-side contained the amount of mois- 
ture usual in other localities, these slides 
would not have occurred with so small a 


fall of rain. Occasionally we have an 
exhibit of the power of water to tear 
great stones and‘ tons of earth and gravel 
from the sides of mountains and send 
them down to the valley below in a 
rolling mass of mud, rock, and timber, 
sweeping everything along and cutting 
great gullies in its course. These are 
the effects of cloudbursts, really the 
most destructive of our mountain phe- 
nomena _ outside of snowslides; but 
they are not so common as the latter. 
Being generally away from habitation, 
their chief damage is in covering many 
acres of neighboring ranches’ with 
debris. 
]. M. Goodwin. 
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POLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD, LONDON, ENGLAND, ONE OF THE SAN- 


ITARY COMMISSIONERS OF THE LONDON 


**LANCET,” AND 


NOW FOR SOME YEARS A CITIZEN OF CALIFORNIA. 


IV. 


HE subordination of the municipal 
to the State government is the 
last American peculiarity to 
which attention must be drawn. 
The Hon. Seth Low states that 
nearly half his time as mayor 
of Brooklyn was taken up in 
counteracting the evil influence 

of the State government and that good 

measures were enacted with considerable 
difficulty, and Mayor Phelan has the same 
experience in San Francisco. In some 

States and with respect to some cities this 

subordination has been greatly modified, 

but without resulting in any marked im- 

provement in the city governments, be- 

cause the hiatus between the taxing and 
executive functions has not been closed. 

The city of San Francisco is still in the 


1 Continued from January numter. 
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leading strings of State control. The 
governor appoints the principal commis- 
sioners and the city council is unable to 
open a market or make equitable arrange- 
ments for the paving of the streets with- 
out the assistance of the State Legisla- 
ture. The supervisors can neither create 
an office nor increase a salary without 
permission of their masters. Not a year 
passes without some legislative alteration 
of the charter, until there is no telling 
what the charter is. To obtain the author- 
ity to assume some new duty or to build 
a hospital is quite a complicated process. 
First the approval and co-operation of the 
San Francisco delegation has to be se- 
cured, and this is determined mainly by po- 
litical considerations, such as, Will there 
be new offices to be used as ‘‘ spoils ”’ ? 
Will more money be spent? Will any 
political interests be served ? Even then 
the delegation has of itself no power. 
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The great majority of assemblymen and 
senators represent the country districts 
and have no special interest in the city’s 
welfare. The delegation has therefore 
to make a bargain for their votes. One 
helps the other to obtain the wished for 
legislation irrespective of the merits of the 
case. This bargain degrades the charac- 
ter of legislation ; for all sound legislation 
needs to be made by representatives of 
the interests concerned. It opens the 
door to every kind of jobbery especially 
when the vital interests of large cities are 
involved. From all such methods munici- 
pal governments require complete eman- 
cipation. Legislation to raise money and 
to create new offices is always popular 
with political assemblies, especially when 
the parties to be taxed are absent and the 
control of appointment and expenditure is 
confided to commissioners in no way re- 
lated to those who find the coin. It is 
proposed, for example, to authorize the 
harbor commissioners to raise and spend 
a million dollars which will be collected 
from the merchants of the port and will 
be spent without reference to their ad- 
vice and interest. A bill has also been 
introduced to increase the salaries of the 
police and other officers of San Francisco, 
and it has passed in spite of the opposition 
of the mayor and citizens. On the other 
hand a proposal to reduce the street car 
fares for the accommodation of the work- 
ingmen, which the city government has 
no power to alter, has been rejected un- 
der corporation influence. Noristherea 
proper estimate’ of the impotence of sim- 
ple law to control the corporations. When 
a Napoleonic governmentlike that of Paris 
contributes one half of all the municipal 
expenditure, and maintains its authority 
by the presence of a hundred thousand 
soldiers, there is no difficulty in control- 
ling corporations. The government sim- 
ply keeps the books, settles the rates, and 
orders the division of profits as it likes. 
But without the army and police the mun- 
icipal government of Paris would not 
last a week ; for its taxes are exorbitant 
ind the citizens have no control of the ex- 
penditure, in fact the government is hated 
“y the common people. 

But in Washington, District of Colum- 

1, without a military garrison, the united 
'owers of Congress and the President 
‘il to protect the citizens from corporate 


rapacity. This city is sometimes quoted 
as the best example of American city gov- 
ernment, and it is certainly unique. It 
replaced one conspicuous for malfeasance 
and corruption, and to outward appear- 
ances it is now a great success. There 
is nodishonesty, and no corruption. The 
streets are well paved, clean, and well 
lighted ; the police, efficient ; and the san- 
itation, perfect. But the citizens are 
subject to what is euphemistically called 
‘* their constitutional relation to the na- 
tional government,’’ which means that 
they are totally deprived of all their priv- 
ileges as citizens and are left without a 
voice in the management of their own 
affairs. Congress undertakes to do all 
their legislation and the President com- 
mits the expenditure to three tyrannical 
commissioners,—of course with the usual 
result. Mr. Siddons states that ‘‘ The 
system of taxation is antiquated, oppres- 
sive, and unjust, that the rich are re- 
lieved and the poor oppressed, that the 
corporations escape with little or no tax- 
ation, that the street franchises have 
been given away, ard that it would be 
difficult to find a city in the country where 
corporate aggression is held in less check 
than in the national capital.’’ The citi- 
zens thus find good administration dear at 
the sacrifice of their inalienable rights to 
control the expenditure of their own 
money. Washington, instead of being a 
model for imitation, presents the most 
remarkable anomaly of a pure tyranny 
established by a republican government 
over what should be a free community. 

In America simple legislation has uni- 
formly failed to protect the public against 
corporate aggression. Ithashad, as yet, 
no effect upon the trusts. Interstate com- 
missioners cannot control interstate com- 
merce ; State railroad commissioners are 
paralyzed either by bribery or law. Even 
in England mere legislation also fails. 
The London county council has tried in 
vain to make terms with the powerful 
water companies, and has come to the 
conclusion that business corporations are 
only amenable to business considerations, 
of which competition is the chief, — the 
council is seeking power to construct an 
independent water system, when assur- 
edly the corporations will be brought to 
terms. The construction of the valley 
railroad accomplished more in one week 
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than legislation did in twenty years, in 
lowering fares and freights in the San 
Joaquin valley. 

It is by this means alone, that the mu- 
nicipal governments of England and Italy 
have been able to control and reduce 
the water rates, the gas rates, and the 
street car fares. In San Francisco and 
indeed in every place in California sup- 
plied by water companies, water costs 
the humble class of citizens more than 
bread, and it is no wonder that a petition 
for a reduction of the water rates has 
been signed by more than twenty thou- 
sand citizens. But with all the efforts of 
an honest board of supervisors armed 
with all the authority the State can give 
them, it is more than doubtful if the ex- 
pectations of the citizens will be fully 
realized. Twenty years ago | made a 
suggestion which seemed to meet the 
difficulty and may be repeated now. It 
was that the supervisors should be auth- 
orized to purchase by condemnation and 
arbitration two fifths of the stock held by 
the Spring Valley shareholders and so 
acquire the right to elect a like propor- 
tion of directors. The city government 
would thus acquire full knowledge of all 
the transactions of the company and suf- 
ficient power to protect the citizens from 
wrong. And on the other hand, the 
larger interest of the private stockholders 
would secure economy and honest man- 
agement, and constitute a powerful check 
on the city’s representatives. In any 
case, the citizens would share the advan- 
tages of investments made by the com- 
pany to protect their own monopoly and 
also two fifths of the profits of excessive 
rates. This proposition was made under 
the conviction that the sole management 
of city water works could not safely be 
entrusted to the board of supervisors in 
its present form. The true remedy, 
however, is only to be found in the elec- 
tion of a wisely constructed representa- 
tive council entrusted with sufficient 
power to control all utilities either by 
lease, purchase, or independent construc- 
tion, as may be considered best. 


The relation between the municipal and 
national governments of England and Italy 
is best studied in connection with their 
history. Under the ancient rotten bor- 
oughs of England, the mayor and alder- 
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men were gentlemen at ease, of far more 
ornament than use. They attended pub- 
lic functions in their robes of office, and 
the golden mace was carried in state be- 
fore them. They ate their weekly sup- 
pers at the public cost, and the mayor’s 
feast was the orgy of the year. There 
was no police force to manage, one or 
two constables did all the work by day, 
and a few night watchmen dozed in their 
boxes on the streets and called out the 
hours of thenight. There were no sew- 
ers to construct or flush, and for many 
years house drains were forbidden by 
the law. There were no gas and water 
companies to bother them and no street 
cars. No health department,—nuisances 
were unappreciated because so universal. 
Household garbage was thrown into an 
open gutter in the middle of the street, 
and the removal of every kind of filth 
was the occupation of private scaven- 
gers. The chief business of the mayor 
and aldermen was to act as magistrates 
and punish small offenses, and to main- 
tain their own political supremacy by ad- 
mitting to the franchise only citizens of 
the proper faith. Under the reformed 
system all this was changed. First the 
municipal councils were authorized to 
appoint and control police ; next, to un- 
dertake the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages; soon after, to organize a 
health department and to construct sew- 
ers and cemeteries. As collective wants 
increased, applications were made to 
Parliament for additional power, for with- 
out the consent of Parliament nothing 
could be done. Toobtain Parliamentary 
authority was then both difficult and 
costly. The city of Dublin, for example, 
found that the introduction of water 
works had converted the river Liffey into 
an offensive open cesspool. Plans and 
estimates were prepared for the construc- 
tion of intercepting sewers. The Lord 
Mayor, the city clerk, more than half the 
councilors, many of the leading citizens, 
with a staff of engineers and contractors, 
were transferred to London. Parliamen- 
tary lawyers were retained at an enor- 
mous cost, all necessary to overcome the 
objections of a few interested parties and 
the prejudices of the half-educated mem- 
bers of the legislature. After six weeks of 
inquiry the corporation was authorized to 
build the sewers. Almost as much money 
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was spentas would havesewered the city. 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, had similar experiences and 
their perseverance and success afford the 
best evidence in favor of the education 
of the citizens in collective work and in 
the untrammeled management of their 
own affairs. After fifty years of struggle 
the municipal government of English 
cities was practically complete, and to- 
day there is scarcely a public utility 
which cannot be administered by them 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

The history of Italian city governments 
is still more instructive. A commission 
of distinguished statesmen made an ex- 
haustive inquiry into municipal institu- 
tions of every kind andin every country, 
and after mature deliberation came to 
the conclusion that cities must be gov- 
erned by elected councils endowed with 
large and undivided powers, and as a re- 
sult Italian municipal governments are 
not trammeled by officers elected by the 
people or commissioners appointed by the 
State. The mayors have no veto. Ap- 
peals to the legislature are not required. 


Authority was not doled out to them bit 


by bit, but given all at once. They 
have adequate power to reconstruct their 
cities, toimprove their ports and harbors, 
to establish schools, to organize a regis- 
tration office and a sanitary staff, to 
manage hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions, to purchase, lease, or construct, 
water works, gas works, electrical works, 
street car lines,.markets, cemeteries, and 
other public utilities, and in less than 
nine years, citizens who were totally in- 
experienced in self-government, but 
had suffered from ages of misrule under 
officers appointed by the crown, have 
most successfully accomplished a peace- 
ful revolution, and have built up munici- 
pal institutions which ought to make 
Americans blush with shame. Surely 
such a lesson ought not to be disregarded 
by the citizens of San Francisco. 
Undivided corporate authority and re- 
sponsibility in the form of an elected coun- 
il is thus established as the only sound 
principle of municipal government. It is 
the only true exponent of the American 
lea of agovernmentderiving allits powers 
‘irectly from the people. These powers 
ire delegated to and centered in a single 
ody, accountable to the citizens for the 
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administration of their individual and col- 
lective wants as citizens and for the pro- 
tection of all their interests. It is con- 
structed on the model of all business cor- 
porations. It depends for good adminis- 
tration on the power of the purse, by 
which it is enabled to command the ser- 
vices and control the conduct of the most 
skillful and competent officials, from the 
heads of all departments down to the low- 
est rank and file. Nowhere in the world 
has this form of council government, under 
any kind of franchise or any method of 
election, failed to secure the services of 
honorable men to do honest and honorable 
work, without any necessity for checks 
and balances or the assistance of outside 
commissioners endowed with discretion- 
ary power. It is so completely flexible 
and expansive as to adapt itself to every 
phase of civic business. No duty is too 
insignificant to escape its supervision, and 
no transactions are too large and compli- 
cated to be beyond its successful manage- 
ment. It sweeps the streets and clears 
away the slums. It builds a Thames em- 
bankment or a ship canal. It provides 
cheap light and water for the humblest 
homes. Under its direction the evils of 
overcrowded cities are being steadily re- 
duced and thousands of working men are 
transported daily to suburban dwellings. 
It provides schools and playgrounds for 
the children, gymnasiums for the young, 
and art galleries, libraries, and parks, for 
all. It builds lodging houses for the des- 
titute, baths and laundries for all who 
want them, and hospitals for the isola- 
tion of contagious maladies and the treat- 
ment of disease and injuries. These and 
a hundred other duties have been accom- 
plished without a breath of scandal or the 
shadow of ashame. Under its adminis- 
tration the right to live has been extended 
and the pursuit of happiness been made 
a possibility to millions. This form of 
municipal government is accepted in the 
greater part of Europe, in Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Canada, and it 
is repudiated only in the United States, 
where it has never yet been tried in any 
city, and where it is replaced by a sys- 
tem which can present no such record of 
success. There never has been in Amer- 
ica a council untrammeled by the veto of 
the mayor, and the interference of other 
officers elected by the people, because all 
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the early charters were constructed on 
the model of the national government, and 
it is not surprising that there is no sense 
of the importance of a unified central ad- 
ministration, directly accountable to the 
people who elected its members. In the 
failure that arose from this want, it was 
quite natural to yield to the temptation 
to create separate boards and commisions 
for every undertaking. But we have seen 
that no reliance can be placed upon the 
discretionary power of individuals not sup- 
ported by and responsible to corporate 
authority, and that individual power and 
authority can never cease to be liable to 
individual prejudices, interests, and weak- 
nesses, under which public interests will 
certainly succumb. 

Mr. Albert Shaw, however, has never 
ceased to press the subject of council gov- 
ernment and the great value of super- 
vision and control by committees on the 
attention of Americans. He describes, 
for example, the conclusions of the royal 
commission on the government of Greater 
London, for the express purpose of in- 
structing the commissioners appointed for 
the same purpose in Greater New York, 
and he says those conclusions are not only 
statesmanlike, but a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science of municipa! govern- 
ment in all large cities. But his efforts 
have been completely thrown away, and 
the New York commissioners have again 
curtailed the power of the council and 
have simply set forth a new edition of 
commission government, which in every 
form and modification and in every city 
has proved a lamentable failure. It will be 
instructive to examine briefly the two 
proposals. 

The English commissioners state that 
all the evidence taken confirms their own 
opinion that :— 


The government of London must be entrusted 
to one body, exercising certain functions through- 
out the whole area covered by the name, and to 
a number of local bodies, exercising certain other 
functions within the local areas which collect- 
ively make up London, the central body and the 
local bodies deriving their authority as represen- 
tative bodies by direct election, and the functions 
of each being determined so as to secure complete 
independence and responsibility to every member 
of the system. 


One great independent central council 
which elects the Lord Mayor without even 
the power of the veto ; thirty local coun- 





cils, each with a mayor, also without a 
veto, but independent and responsible for 
the administration of their local needs. 
There are absolutely no restrictions on 
their power, except that none will have 
the right to alienate the public property 
nor to create a debt without the approval 
of the national government. The only 
commission now existing is only named 
to be abolished, and no power or author- 
ity will be conferred upon a single indi- 
vidual which the councils do not give and 
cannot take away. These councils in 
their respective spheres of action will 
originate and control all legislation, will 
impose and collect the taxes, and will be 
responsible for the appointment, salary, 
promotion, and conduct of every official 
necessary. This is practically complete 
home rule; for there is no subordination 
to any other power but Parliament, which 
in order for successful interference with 
the wishes of the people must resort to 
force. 

What a contrast this to the complicated 
charter proposed to be adopted for Greater 
New York. Instead of thirty councils 
there are to be fifty commissioners ap- 
pointed by the mayor,—fifty individuals 
entrusted with the appointment of all 
subordinates and with discretionary pow- 
ers restricted only by the conditions 
named in the charter, in which every de- 
tail of their duty is given in express terms 
so that nothing may pass by bare infer- 
ence. Some commissioners are even ab- 
solved from all personal liability for doing 
wrong, provided they have acted in good 
faith, and most of them are instructed to 
fit up their offices, and to make incidental 
and additional expenditures with due re- 
gard to economy,—whatever that may 
mean. The board of health is empow- 
ered to subpcena witnesses, take evidence 
on oath, engage suitable persons to ren- 
der sanitary and engineering services or 
investigations requiring engineering skill, 
and they are empowered to make and al- 
ter by-laws and enforce them without any 
reference to the council. It seems utterly 


_ absurd to suppose that individuals with so 


much discretionary power will not abuse 
their trust, and as they are all appointed 
for a definite term of office, the mayor 
will find it practically impossible to sub- 
stantiate their malfeasance before that 
term expires. Indeed, the probability of 
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malfeasance is inferred, for the whole doc- 
ument consists of devices to limit the ex- 
tent to which dishonesty and ignorance 
can be productive of evil. 

It is quite in conformity with American 
practise to give the mayor supervisory 
control over the various executive depart- 
ments and an enlarged veto upon the acts 
of the municipal assembly,—an arrange- 
ment which secures a division of responsi- 
bility and inefficient government, — but 
the appointing power is justified by an ap- 
peal to the experience of American cities, 
which with one accord attest its wisdom. 
But the experience of American cities can 
scarcely be taken as atest of wisdom and 
is far more trustworthy as a test of warn- 
ing; for notone of them can boast of con- 
tinuous success. The best mayors will 
surely make mistakes, and as itis always 
easier to appoint than to remove, a bad 
official may inflict irreparable mischief be- 
fore he is dismissed. It requires the same 
sort of wisdom to make good appoint- 
ments as it does to make good laws, and 
for both corporate wisdom is better than 
that of individuals. 

Space will not permit a description of 
the emasculated council, which is denied 
the right to initiate new laws, and which 
depends upon the information supplied by 
the mayor and other commissioners to 
whom the Assembly is subordinate ; but 
the whole charter may be fitly described 
as a machine for the diffusion of irrespons- 
ibility and for the division of responsibil- 
ty into morsels too small to be seen by the 
most searching microscope. 

This charter not only disregards the 
sound principles of municipal government, 
but it suggests no remedies whatever for 

[CONTINUED IN 
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the most glaring defects in the existing 
system. It offers no change in the con- 
struction of the register of citizens and no 
improvement in the method of election 
with the object of securing a more faithful 
representation of the citizens. It does not 
remove the city from State control. It 
ignores the rights of the people to the in- 
itiative and referendum. It does not pro- 
vide for any authority to alter the inci- 
dence of taxation. It contains within 
itself no flexibility nor power of expan- 
sion. Itsurrounds the offices of assembly- 
men and aldermen with checks which 
imply dishonesty, and so secures the elec- 
tion of dishonest men. And it may be 
safely predicted that corruption and mal- 
feasance will continue to flourish under 
the ewgis of an autocratic mayor and 
that before long a radical reform will 
be demanded by the citizens. It would 
be far wiser to withdraw this remark- 
able attempt at charter-making and to 
submit the construction to a commission 
of experienced statesmen under the pres- 
idency of a specialist like Mr. Alfred 
Shaw. 
J. H. Stallard." 


t Remarks recently made by the San Francisco Z.raminer on 
home rule for counties deserve the special attention of the cit- 
izens of San Francisco. I have taken the liberty of annotat- 
ing it. 

“‘In the greater part of the legislation for counties [San 
Francisco] the legislature is dealing with local and not with 
State interests. his is avicious system. At best it imposes 
a great deal of vexatious work on the legislature. Atits worst 
it imposes a lot of ‘* jobs’ [increased salaries, etc.] on the 
people of the counties [citizens of San Francisco]. The greater 
part [all] of the work of county [city[ legislation should be 
done by the people of the counties themselves [citizens of San 
Francisco] They [the citizens of San Francisco] should 
have power to frame [and after] their own government, name 
their own officers, and fix the salaries to be paid to them, and 
the powers they will be permitted to exercise. The people 
[citizens of San Francisco] should have the right to govern 
themselves without running to Sacramento for petty details.”’ 

This would bea sound basis for municipal reform and the 
Examiner is to be congratulated on this new departure. 

fe 
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WE ASK WE KNOW NOT WHAT. 


E ASK we know not what, 
And when denied, 


We rail at fate, 


Who to our souls hath lied ! 





Flarriet Winthrop Waring. 





UNDER THE HEADIN’ OF THRUTH. 


MR. CUSACK HEARS BOOM 
STORIES. 


‘1 SEE,’’ remarked Mr. Cusack, as he 

straightened his leg out carefully in 
front of him at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and laid his stick alongside it with 
mathematical precision, ‘‘] see by the 
papers that they have loaded the Puget 
Sound Steel Works onto the cars and 
taken thim back to Canada. Thim Steel 
Works wor a sthrong bluff, an’ they 
worked it on the byeslike a daisy. Who 
wud have belaved, now, they wud have 
taken all that throuble, an’ spint all that 
money, just to make a rale estate dale ? 
But | suppose ‘t was necessary. The 
suckers has been bit so often that it takes 
considerable of a bait now to tole ’em up 
to the slaughter-house. But they worked 
it!’’ And Mr. Cusack chuckled retro- 
spectively. ‘‘ The nice planked sthreet 
up from the water’s edge, an’ the fine 
brick block ; an’ the hotel ; an’ the elec- 
tric lights! O, it was a great schame!’’ 
And again Mr. Cusack chuckled admir- 
ingly. 

‘« Yes, it was a great scheme,”’ said the 
Colonel grimly. ‘‘ The woods of this 
part of the world are full of great schemes 
on the same lines. And a few years 
from now the hottest pit of Tophet will 
be fullof the men who engineered them.”’ 
He balanced his cigar carefully on the 
edge of ‘‘ Kerr on Fraud,’’ and continued, 
‘*Let me tell you of a scheme down 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


Hood’s Canal way. First, the Financiers 
(when you spell it that way, with a big 
F, it keeps them out of the penitentiary, 
you know) went down and discovered a 
mine somewhere back in the Olympics, 
A copper mine, or a tin mine, an iron, 
lead, or coal one. Lord knows what 
kind ofa mine it was. Itdoes,n’t matter. 
One did as well as the other. And then 
they had a water power. There was no 
doubt about the water power, for they 
had a stream coming down a gorge in the 
mountains in leaps and bounds for three 
or four miles. It was a most picturesque 
spot ; and it was to bea great summer 
resort. No end to the wonderful capaci- 
ties of that place! Fishing and mining, 
scenery and smelting, commerce and 
moonlight water picnics, all to be going 
on at once. Well, they built a long 
wharf and blasted out a terrace along the 
foot of the cliff, and built a hotel, and 
put up a real estate sign fifty feet long 
on the end of the wharf. Then while 
the suckers were nibbling, they chopped 
down a few of the big trees on the town 
lots, and graded half a mile of road back 
in the direction of the ‘*‘ mines,’’ and be- 
gan squaring and chipping granite bowl- 
ders for the foundations of the court 
house and post office and bank. The 
stone hammers and axes made a great 
noise among the everlasting hills; the 
hotel was crowded, and ‘city lots’ on 


the face of the cliff went off like hot 


cakes. Half a dozen confiding souls put 
up cottages on their perpendicular hold- 
ings and fenced them in and prepared to 
raise garden sass for the miners and 
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merchants, the smelters and city officials, 

who were to arrive in the immediate 

future. When I saw the place for the 

first time, a couple of years afterwards, 

the real estate sign still faced the tranquil 

canal; the hotel was boarded up; the 
VOL. xxix.—26, 


nicely dressed granite blocks were lying 
about on the only little bit of level space 
the ‘ town’ possessed; and the embryo 
road to the ‘mines’ was overgrown with 
brakes and sallal scrub. And on the 
biggest of the granite corner stones some 
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disgusted boomer had painted in big black 
letters : — 

‘« « Whoop-la-set-em-up-again Im- 
provement Company. 

Five billion dollars capital. 

Pres., I. C. U. 

Sec., U. C. ME. 

Town lots for sale cheap! Buildings 
thrown in! Discount on dressed granite 
to cemetery associations ! ’ 

‘‘We thought the place entirely de- 
serted, but as we wandered along the ter- 
race, a couple of wild-eyed, half-clad chil- 
dren ran across in front of us and hid like 
quail ; and in one of the cottages a woman 
regarded us from the doorway, with a 
baby on her arm. 

‘¢« What in the world can people find 
here to make a living out of?’ said my 
friend, and we passed on and thought no 
more about it. 

‘*We were on a hunting trip, and a 
week afterward, on the trail to Quilcene, 
we found the remains of a man. He 
seemed to have been dead a good while. 
We looked him over to find out what we 
could about him. Evidently, he had 
killed himself. His shoes were worn to 
the uppers ; he had not a cent on him, 
or a valuable of any kind save a cheap 
revolver with which he had made an 
ending. We found on him a scrap of 
paper addressed to his wife at ‘ Whoop- 
la-set-em-up-again falls.” My friend and 
| looked at one another. 

‘©¢Can that be the woman with the 
baby ?’ we said, each to the other. 

‘¢] opened the scrap and read it. It 
was well written and spelled, and 
amounted tothis,—I may not have the 
exact words : — 

‘““DEAR WIFE:—It has rained all the time 
since I left. 1 am wet to the skin and feel some 
fever is coming on me. My feet are so sore they 
will not carry me farther. | have had nothing to 
eat for three days except the wild berries. 1 can 


not get work any where. People call me a tramp 
and turn me away. It is no use for me to come 


back to you. I should be only one more mouth 
to fill at the expense of you and the kids. If | 
could get to Seattle, | would hunt up some one of 
the fellows that let me into that Whoop-la game, 
and take him to hell with me. But I! can ’t so | 
may as well end it right here. Somebody will 
find my corpse before long, and then they will look 
after you, which they will never do while I am 
alive. Goodby my darlings, alland every one.”’ 


‘‘Well, we tramped a day’s journey 
back tothe falls. Every thing was still as 
death; we pried,and peeked, and hollered. 
Finally, up from the water’s edge crawled 
a tottering, skinny little object that under 
happier circumstances might have been 
a boy of nine or ten. When we gave 
him a hard tack he devoured it like a 
wild beast. Bit by bit we got his story 
out of him. 

‘* Three months ago his father had gone 
to look for work ; there was some flour 
and molasses in the house, and they had 
a little pig that papa killed and dressed 
before he left; then there were the 
chickens. Mamma was very careful, 
and only gave them just enough to eat 
every day. But papa never came back; 
and it rained all the time, and the chickens 
would not lay ; and finally they killed 
thein one by one to eat. When the ber- 
ries came they did very well; there were 
lots of blackberries and huckleberries and 
sallal berries; and they caught fish and 
dug clams. But Sissy got pains in her 
bones being out in the wet so much hun- 
ting for berries; and the baby cried all 
the time and mamma had nothing to give 
it to eat. And mamma used to stand at 
the door or the window half the day and 
look and lookand look. ‘ And sometimes 
she would laugh out loud, and look at 
Sissy and me so funny that we were 
frightened and hid away.’ 

‘‘ Fancy, it, Con, fancy it!’’ cried the 
Colonel, breaking in on his narration. 
‘¢ You know what these Northern woods 
are. Not like the Californian forests 
with sunshine sifting in, and vocal with 
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birds, and alive with chipmunks and 
squirrels, but matted with undergrowth, 
dark with moisture, and black and silent 
as the tomb, nothing stirring but some 
orub in the rotten wood. And rain, rain, 
rain. No wonder the woman went out 
of her mind. For she did; the very day 
after we passed she said she would take 
the children out for a walk. Delighted 
with this little break in the monotony of 
their lives, they went along the path up 
to the falls, extracting happiness out of 
the watery sunshine, and making mirth 
for themselves as only children can. And 
their mother laughed and chattered with 
them. Even the baby forgot to wail. 

‘They played around for a while in 
the open space at the foot of the falls; 
then their mother, who was standing 
looking down into the pool, called them 
to her. 

‘** See there!’ she said, pointing, and 
as they bent to look, she pushed Sissy 
in, right in the deepest place, where the 
downpouring water beat her under like a 
pile driver. He showed us the spot. And 
while he stood, stunned, uncomprehen- 
ding the disaster, the despairing woman 
threw the baby in also, a further sacrifice 
to the Moloch of human greed. But when 
she turned to him, he escaped her and 
fled up the rocks beside the fall with the 


agility of terror. Then she laughed and 
jumped in herself. 

‘*] suppose, Cusack, your friends the 
Financiers made considerable money out 
of their traffic in human hearts and hopes, 
but | ’d rather stay poor as I am, Con, 
than be the one of them to meet that 
family quartette before the judgment 
seat.”’ 

‘* Yes,’? remarked Mr. Cusack pen- 
sively, ‘‘ if the Thayosophists do be right, 
it will take a dale of hammerin’, and roll- 
in’, and pulverizin’, for some folks in the 
‘ mills of the gods,’ wherever they do be, 
to set that matther right. But,’’ he 
added, rising to the occasion, ‘‘ the ri- 
sponsibility does not rist with us, Culonel. 
it do be the Easterners thimselves that 
manipulates the booms and gets their 
own townspeople into them. It ’s Eas- 
tern methods complately, Colonel, for all 
the West gets the credit av them. 

‘‘Well, | must be going. I hope yes 
will win yer case, Colonel; but | am a 
little afraid av it, under the headin’ av 
thruth. The boys that sits on the juries 
these hard times is not there for their 
health intirely, Colonel. 1 think the 
other side has a little the best av ye wid 
that jury. 

‘*Good mornin’, Judge and Misther 
Crandall. Good luck to ye, Colonel.’’ 

Batterman Lindsay. 





FOR A LOVING CUP 


ODAY is ours,— this moment, all we know. 
So quaff its cup of joy kind Fates bestow. 
The sparkling bubbles sip with keen delight, 
Leave Father Time the lees, and so — good-night. 


Ella M. Sexton. 
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THE BELL BOYS. 


A STUDY IN CALIFORNIA HOTEL 


MANAGEMENT 


A LOOK BEHIND THE SCENES 


HE February number of a 
leading New York maga- 
zine contained an article 
on the conduct of a great 
hotel, which revealed the 
marvelous system into 
which the running of a 
modern hostelry has de- 
veloped. It occurred to me 
on reading it to wonder if 
any hotel in the metropo- 
lis of the Pacific Coast 
could approach in magni- 
tude and system the un- 
seen workings of this New 
York establishment, and a consideration 
of the matter led to the choosing of a par- 
ticular hotel as most likely to bear the 
comparison. A thorough inspection ver- 
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ified the impression that California, whose 
greatest boast has been her hospitality to 
visitors, had in this particular matter of 
hotel management much to be proud of. 
The result of this investigation is the pres- 
ent article, which in covering a field so 
similar to that of the paper mentioned 
must of necessity treat of much the same 
matter, but, it is hoped, with enough in 
the way of addition and expansion to 
make a place for itself even with those 
who have read the former article. 

A well known local economist lately 
made the statement, that if the same bus- 


‘iness principles could be applied to the 


conduct of municipal affairs which govern 
the management of the best hotels, the 
tax rate could be lowered one half and the 
city receive a service not now dreamt of. 
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1 doubt in saying it whether he had 


anything more definite in mind, than a 
general protest against the carelessness 
and incompetence of public office holders. 
But;the parallel had an exactness none 
the less striking because he failed to 
bring it out. 

A grand hotel is really a government 


in itself. Its citizens are of every trade 
and profession, and its public officers as 
varied in character and as absolute in 
power as those of the larger municipality 
in which it stands. It is really not a 
small town, for in the busy season, count- 
ing guests and employees, there are often 
sixteen hundred people under its roof. 

It is necessary to go beneath the sur- 
face, however, to find out these things, 
for even things easy to be seen are apt to 
escape notice. The pleased guest does not 
note that the place is immaculately clean ; 
that the furnishings harmonize unobtru- 
sively ; that there is not a ravel of fringe 
or ‘ear of fabric in the upholstery ; and 
that the fire is lit and a conscious air of 


comfort over everything. If it were 
wanting in any detail he would notice it 
ina minute. But perfection he accepts 
without a thought of the wonderful busi- 
ness judgment that has been exercised in 
rounding it into completeness. A man, 
for example, who loses a letter addressed 
to him at a hotel, or who fails to receive 
promptly a telegram, has a grieveance 
against the management which he is apt 
toexpress pretty emphatically. Henever 
thinks, however, when no such slip oc- 
curs of the infinite patience and constant 
thoughtfulness required, and constantly 
bestowed, to create that state of things. 
With a thousand rooms many of them oc- 
cupied by inhabitants that change every 
day of two, and all of them receiving let- 
ters and telegrams continually, how many 
messengers, think you, must give their 
entire time to this special delivery in or- 
der that there may be no complaints ? 
Telegrams, when the persons to whom 
they are sent are not in their rooms, are 
taken by a special page to each of the 





The Chef ; 


Pen sketch by Boeringer. 


THE CHEF ON DUTY. 


public apartments of the hotel, where he 
calls the number of the room, and really 
makes a business of finding the owner of 
the dispatch. The mail is as much as 
that ordinarily handled in a city of some 
eight thousand people. 
‘In order to be comfortable a man must 
either make a business of it himself, or 
hire someone to do it for him. Doing 
this for other people is the hotel man’s 
stock in trade. No detail is too small, no 
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expense too great, if thereby he can add 
to the satisfaction of his patrons. 

The guest who carries away with him 
simply the memory of never having 
found things wrong will always remain a 
friend of the hotel and will come back to 
it again if he is in the neighborhood. 
But the guest who has felt the attention 
of delicate and unexpected favors remem- 
bers them always and tells them to his 
friends who are coming to town so that 
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they too may experience them. And 
therefore the managers are always on the 
gui vive to do these little things which 
cost so little and yet mean so much. 
Thus a guest finds even the bell boy in 
the halls saluting him by name, his hab- 
its seem understood by instinct and his 
clothes and toilet articles arrange them- 
selves as he is wont to find them at 
home. Ina thousand ways his self im- 
portance is awakened and he is titivated 
into believing that all this luxury was 
specially evolved for him. 

These, however, are only surface in- 
dications of the perpetual struggle that 
goes on in a first class ‘hotel to keep the 
service what it appears. The business 
end of the hotel is not in evidence to the 
guest, but it is there all the same. It is 
not too much to say, that the number of 
employees is often quite as large as the 
number of the guests. A multitude of 
servants come and go each in his place 


and without unnecessary bustle, and a 
master-business spirit controls the differ- 
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MAIN KITCHEN. 





PASTRY KITCHEN. 


ent groups, co-ordinating everything and 


getting from each its proper quota of ser- 
vice. 

The system is an absolute despotism— 
that best of all governments when, as in 
this case, a beneficent despot is at the 


head. This is the manager who sits in 
the office, and by his genial air and gen- 
eral lack of worry impresses the sojourner 
with the idea that it is a mere bagatelle 
to conduct a hotel business. But every 
morning at ten o’clock there comes to him 
from the heads of all departments, a tabu- 
ulated statement of the business of the 
last twenty-four hours. It is so arranged 
as to show at a glance all expenditures 
and receiptsinand about the house. From 
the office comes the nuinber of guests, 
and a short calculation serves to put him 
in possession of how much each guest 
has cost him to keep, and whether the 
business is running at a profit or a loss. 
This account is called the ‘‘temperature 
book.’’ The profit or loss shows in per- 
centage, and when there is a drop of two 
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degrees, or points, in the showing, the 
manager goes over the details of the ex- 
penditures in the different departments, 
finds the one in which the unusual out- 
lay has occurred to bring down the tem- 
perature, touches a button on his desk, 
and summons the head of that depart- 
ment to account for the variation. 

He is an absolute autocrat, this mana- 
ger, but he is also a wide-a-wake busi- 
ness man. His system is to divide up 
the work into departments and give each 
a head as absolute in his field as the 
manager is over themall. These chiefs 
of departments hire their own help and 
manage as they choose—provided of course 
that their work is perfectly performed. 
If anything goes wrong in their particu- 
lar line they, and not the subordinates, 
are responsible te the manager. 

_ This principle carzied throughout the 
whole work of the hotel gives a perfec- 
tion of plan that could scarcely be im 
proved upon. 

How vast are the resources at command 
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IRONING WITH MANGLE. 


are can only be understood after an ex- 


amination of the mysterious region known 
in the vernacular as ‘‘ the back of the 
house.”’ 

The most important of these functions 


is perhaps the kitchen. The same sys- 
tematic division of labor is noticeable 
there. There is the main kitchen and 
separate distributing kitchens for the grill 
room, the restaurant, the banquet halls, 
and the ‘‘dinners served in rooms.’’ 
Each has its own equipment of dishes, 
pots, and pans, and is presided over by 
its,own chief cook. 

The chief of all the chiefs has a salary 
as large as that of the governor of the 
State. He works, however, with his head 
rather than his hands. All day long he 
is in evidence in the main kitchen, walk- 
ing up and down, supervising the work 
of the hour, and placidly turning into its 
proper channels the boisterous tide of 
waiters who sweep like a torrent through 
the place. 

On him falls the duty of making out 
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the daily bill of fare. This is a matter 
of much moment and calls for anxious 
thought. It is his custom to keep two 
days ahead with his menus, the finished 
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REFRIGERATING ENGINE. 


results in his hand writing being posted 
on a bulletin-board for reference by his 
force. By consulting this card the cooks 
find constantemployment in getting ready 
the preliminaries for these future meals, 
when the present meals are ready. 

The chef has an office filled with bills 
and reports and there he keeps his souve- 
nir menu book, showing the courses and 
number of covers of famous banquets sup- 
plied by him in the past twenty years. 
At the head of each is the name of the 


FIRE PUMPS. 


distinguished guest in whose honor it was 
given. One tells what Patti had to eat 
at a little supper given her by admiring 
friends. Another delicate spread marked 
the tribute his genius offered up to the 
‘* Divine Sarah.’’ One page was with- 
out a title and the chef pointed to it with 
a sigh, ‘‘ That,’’ said he, ‘‘ was for Oscar 
Wilde. But I have cut out the name! ’”’ 

Some idea of the business done in this 
kitchen may be gathered from the num- 
ber of the employees. The chef has un- 
der him twenty-two cooks, five pastry 
cooks, two bakers, and eight assistants ; 
besides the small army of dish washers 
and special workers who prepare vegeta- 
bles, open oysters, and conduct other 
minor lines. 

Every department is arranged on the 
same great scale. The laundry is the 
largest in the city of San Francisco. The 
finer work is done by bare-armed, white- 
aproned French women, but the towels 
and sheets and all the coarser pieces are 
washed by machinery, dried by machin- 
ery, and ironed in the big iron mangle 
that looks like the printing press of a 
daily newspaper. 





WINE STORE ROOM. 


The drying is done in a machine built 


like the cream separators used in dairies, 
and works on the same principle of cen- 
trifugal motion. The clothes are put 
inside and the machine revolved at so 
rapid a rate that the water flies out of the 
fabrics, leaving them practically dry. The 
last moisture is extracted by a bath of hot 
air. Forty minutes is about the time re- 
quired, from the first plunge of the dirty 
linen into boiling water till its delivery 
from the laundry cleaned, starched, and 
ironed. 

The water used in the laundry is from 
the city mains, on account of its superior 
softness. But the water supply for the 
hotel itself comes from two great artesian 
wells in the basement. Theseare 210feet 
deep and yield an unfailing supply. Pow- 
erful engines are constantly pumping the 
fluid to tanks on the roof, where it is fil- 
tered and sterilized and made safe for 
drinking. Other engines provide the 
power for the elevators and ice machine, 
and the spent steam, led into a system of 
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convenient boilers, is sufficient to supply 
ali the hot water necessary for heating 
rooms. There is a separate engine used 
exclusively for making ice cream. 

The ice machine in this March weather 
does not need to turn out more than two 
and a half tons per day ; but in summer 
double that amount is required. The pro- 
cess serves, however, to cool some four 
thousand feet of storage space. 

The three largest refrigerators hold the 
meats. All meat is kept in the hotel at 
least eight days before use. In that 
time the moisture from it crystallizes on 
the pipes which contain the cooling mixt- 
ure, on the sides and ceiling, forming a 
frost an inch in thickness and turning the 
vault into a veritable ice palace. There 
is enough of the meat juice in the ice, 
however, to cause it to sour after a time, 
and so once a fortnight when all the meat 
is used the frost is allowed to melt, so that 
it can be cleaned away before a new sup- 
ply of meat is putin. Asa result the air 
of the room is kept perfectly sweet. 





PROVISION STORE ROOM. 


* Indeed, especially in this question of 


meats the hotel has no cause to fear com- 
parison with any other in the world. Not 
even the roast beef of Old England and 
her Southdown mutton are more carefully 
chosen and handled, or more scientifically 
cooked. The prices, too, at which these 
viands are served, are much below those 
of any first class hotel in any Eastern 
city. Steak, for example, runs from thirty 
cents for a plain cut to two dollars for the 
special extra porterhouse, sufficient for 
at least four people. 

It was the remark of each of the party 
which inspected the house in the prepa- 
ration of this paper that there was not a 
single article of food in any stage of prep- 
aration that did not look appetizing. The 
result of trying even to taste all the 
tempting dishes we saw would have been 
disastrous. 

In another vault is game stored up 
against the close season, and near by are 
‘ie storage rooms for vegetables and fish. 

here is still another vault connected 
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with the wine cellar, divided into two 
compartments, one of which contains the 
wines drunk ‘‘ cool,’’ and the other such 
as might be suddenly ordered ‘‘ frappée.”’ 
The system of checks and accounts is so 
good here, that one could as easily steal 
twenty dollar pieces from the mint as a 
bottle of wine. 

This basement-floor is a veritable ba- 
zaar; for here are also the grocery de- 
partment, the vegetable room, the print- 
ing office, the upholstering shop, the coal 
bunkers, the electrical works, the paint 
and carpenter shops, the dining rooms for 
the ‘‘ help,’’ and many other departments 
of trade. Each is separate and distinct, 
keeps its separate set of books and is as 
independent of the rest of the depart- 
ments as if it were a concern outside. 
The printing office is as large and well 
equipped as an ordinary job office. The 
printer in charge, who had been State 
printer of Nevada, says that more work is 
done in this hotel office in a year, than the 
State office turns out for the whole State 





PRINTING OFFICE. 


of Nevada. He prints the menus daily 
for the dining rooms and grill, turns 


out all the tags and check slips used in 
the various departments, — the grill room 


alone uses a thousand of these tags ina 
day, — prints five hundred thousand let- 
ter heads and three hundred thousand en- 
velopes in a year, and furnishes all the 
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HELP’S HALL (MALE). 


announcements, bill heads, and other sta- The buying for the hotel is in the hands 


tionery, called for in the work. Twomen_ of the steward, or buyer, and his methods 
are kept busy all the time and often more are those of the wholesaler in general 
are required to meet the rush. business. He buys each thing where it 


HELP’S HALL (FEMALE). 








is best made. His wines come 
direct from the growers. Famous 
French brands are imported di- 
rect from the vineyards, and al- 
most every reputable California 
grower is represented on this 
list. A specialty is made, in 
fact, of California wines, and the 
hotel has done much toward pop- 
ularizing the native vintages. 
Canned fruits and jellies are 
bought in season, special outputs 
being monopolized by the hotel. 
The management conducts a 
dairy at Burlingame that milks 
over a hundred cows. In addi- 
408 


CHECKING STAND. 


PAINT SHOP. 
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THE PILOT BILL. 


tion to this, however, butter is bought on 
the outside. All the linen used in the 
house is made especially for it by a firm 
in Belfast, and is of a quality only found 
in two other hotels in the United States. 

“‘It pays to get the best,’’ said the 
steward, ‘‘ and then it wears. See that 
table cloth. It is likesatin, and has been 
in use constantly for over two years.”’ 

Maple syrup comes direct from New 
England, and the terrapin are kept in a 
pond on the roof, where they are carefully 
fed on meat to take away the natural fishy 
taste. 

The foregoing has proved, I| think, that 
San Francisco has not much to learn in 
hotel matters, even from Manhattan is- 
land. Without exceeding the truth it 
may be claimed that in many particulars 
she has gone a step in advance, while in 
the general result honors are at least 
‘“‘easy.’’ And the Western city may 
claim a notable superiority in important 
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directions. The wide range of products in 
California enables her to bring together 
in perfection the delicacies of many climes, 
not withered by distance nor staled by 
long carriage. Shecan gather her straw- 
berries ten months in the year, and her 
fresh vegetables all the time. She has 
no biting zero weather when the guest 
must perforce remain indoors or prepare 
for frost bite,—and no sweltering dog-day 
heat, when sleep and comfort are not to 
be had. The same pair of blankets of 
moderate thickness on the bed, keeps the 
occupant in comfort the year round. In 
the coldest weather he adds an additional 
woolen spread over the feet perhaps, and 
in the exceptionally hot nights throws off 
one blanket of the pair, but for nine nights 
out of ten the year round he makes no 
change. It is an old story, this ‘‘ glorious 
climate ’’ talk ; but Californians think it 
right to keep it up until all the world has 
come to see. 
Fred Warren Parks. 


THE PILOT BILL 


IN THE RECENT CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


T CAME to pass’”’ at Sacra- 
mento, ‘this now famous pilot 
bill of 1897, with every reas- 
onable argument in its favor, 

—but, by some unfore- 
seen misfortune, it did not 
pass. It was good enough 
to pass; in fact, many 
said it was ‘‘ too good.’’ 
At any rate a good minor- 
ity of good men were good 
enough to vote for it, but 
the controlling majority 
of the California Senate 
would not passit. That is 
to say, twenty-one out 
of a total of forty members 
defeated a measure aimed 
at the most inexcusable 
m°nopoly ever created and perpetuated 
by the law-givers of the Golden State ; 
VOL. xxix.—27. 


and like many an effort at genuine re- 
form espoused by sincere and honest 
men with an unswerving purpose to 
right a wrong, this attempt to overcome 
the influences of Mammon and selfish- 
ness has heen laid to rest. There it 
will remain for a time, until coura- 
geous, incorruptible, and brave men once 
more determine to sacrifice anything 
but principle in a fresh endeavor to se- 
cure justice for our ocean commerce, and 
at the same time remove from our glori- 
ous State the stigma of maintaining an 
inexcusable piratical system by statute in 
the shape of a private monopoly, in plain 
defiance of the spirit, if not of the word- 
ing, of our State Constitution. 

It will probably not long lie dormant, 
however, as will be recognized when it 
is remembered how it originated and of 
what material its advocates are made. 
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The effort to secure legislation that would 
in a small degree lighten the oppression 
under which our shipping by sea is being 
deprived of its life-blood, and prevent 
what is now looked upon by those who 
pay the enormous rates of compulsory 
pilotage at the harbor of San Francisco, 
and by everyone else who understands 
it, as unmitigated legalized robbery, was 
a commendable movement, and deserved 
better of a Legislature which is conceded 
to be more representative of the higher 
moral element of the commonwealth than 
its average predecessor. 

The Committee on Commerce of the 
Assembly, Pohlman chairman, to whom 
it was referred, pigeon-holed the bill for 
several weeks and it never had a chance 
for proper consideration in the lower 
house. 

The movement was originated and ad- 
vocated, as already explained in the 
OVERLAND, by the San Francisco Com- 
mittee on Commerce, an organization com- 
posed of business people representing the 
great commercial interests of the metropo- 
lis of the Pacific, comprehending therein 
vast business arteries that permeate the 
entire State. Many of these people, be- 
ing engaged in banking, insurance, coun- 
try produce commission, grain dealing, 
stationery and dry goods businesses, the 
lumber trade, clothing, planing mills, gro- 
ceries, dealing in musical instruments, 
printing, and other pursuits not immedi- 
ately connected with shipping, yet fully 
realizing the importance of water trans- 
portation as a means of assisting the gen- 
eral prosperity upon which the success 
of all legitimate enterprises depends, 
cheerfully united with the shipowners 
who are most directly interested in rid- 
ding themselves of this extortion, and 
contributed time and money that informa- 
tion might be disseminated throughout the 
State to enlighten the whole peopie on 
the subject. They were all anxious that 
every obstacle to the return of prosper- 
ous times should be removed, and fully 
understand the unholy alliance, the de- 
ception, fraud, and political subserviency, 
through which this vulture has been fed 
in the past at the expense of shipping to 
the tune of $200,000 to $350,000 per year, 
or a total of at least $10,000,000 — and 
know that the business reputation of the 
port has suffered throughout the commer- 


cial world by reason of the perpetuation 
and exactions of the scandalous pilot mo- 
nopoly. They, the members of the San 
Francisco Committee on Commerce, have 
joined together for the definite purpose of 
exposing the perfidy of the law and of de- 
posing the rich and defiant monopoly 
created by it, if it take ten years’ time 
and even if it be necessary to carry the 
question through the courts, to the high- 
est in the land, and test the right of a 
Legislature to defy the will of the people 
expressed in the fundamental law, the 
Constitution, by the creation and perpet- 
uation of a private monopoly of private 
people through the thin guise of a public 
sinecure commission, appointed by the 
governor of the State, whereby his politi- 
cal patronage and influence are increased, 
and his sanction sought to be secured. 

Californiais the only State in the Union, 
I believe, where such a monopoly exists, 
and if it is not unconstitutional the Con- 
stitution should be changed forthwith. 
But | contend that it is unconstitutional 
to create a commission of men who are 
authorized to appoint twenty other men, 
or less, as the only ones who shall be per- 
mitted to engage in a profitable business, 
that is just as legitimate a business of com- 
petition as railroading or anything else, 
and at the same time to prohibit other 
more capable men from engaging in that 
same business under a penalty of $500 
fine or any other penalty. 

The dissemination of information pre- 
vious to the convening of the Legislature 
bore good fruit. Many of the Senators 
and Assemblymen, having taken a lively 
interest in the matter, were prepared to 
vote right on any proposed pilotage law. 
Senator Gleaves, representing about one 
seventh of the State, who had madea 
study of matters pertaining to rivers and 
harbors, and incidentally of pilotage, came 
to the session ripe with knowledge and 
experience, and promptly introduced Sen- 
ate Bill No. 416, which if adopted would 
strike a sledge-hammer blow in favor of 
the emancipation of ocean commerce from 
the pernicious exactions made possible by 


‘ the law as it now stands. 


This bill proposed :— 


1st. To reduce the number of Pilot Comm - 
sioners from three to one ; it being clearly demon 
strated by experience, observation, and argu: 
ment, that for the supervision of twenty men (the 
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pilots) whose occupation keeps them in actual 
service twenty-four days in each three months 
and who conduct their own private business 
pretty much in their own way, one political ap- 
pointee should be sufficient, especially as he would 
have at least ninety-nine one hundredths of his 
time to devote to his own private affairs. 

2d. To license (just as the British have done 
for forty-three years) masters and mates that are 
sufficiently familiar with the harbor to pass the 
requisite pilots’ examination, so that they may 
not be compelled to pay half pilotage on their ves- 
sels when entering or leaving port, as they must 
now, when no pilot is required or employed. 

3d. To exempt from the payment of pilotage 
masters of vessels that are in tow of a steam tug- 
boat for which they pay, and who therefore have 
no use for and do not employ a pilot, — the 
tug-boat captain being a capable pilot himself, 
licensed by the United States government. At 
present vessels, in addition to paying for the tug 
service to the owners of the tug-boats, must pay 
half rates to the pilot monopoly for doing nothing. 

4th. To require the qualifications of both pilot 
commissioner and pilots (special or general) to be 
passed upon and certified to by the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco,— a very wise provision from a busi- 
ness standpoint, but strongly objected to by 


manipulators as interfering with the political ma- © 


chinery through which all appointments are now 
made. It is said that even the form of examina- 
tion required by law is entirely ignored. 

5th. To reduce pilotage rates about forty per 
cent, to a figure somewhere near the charges 
- made at other ports of the world. 

These are the salient features of the 
bill as amended and printed. After the 
bill was ordered printed, arrangements 
were made so that those who wished to 
he heard in argument could meet with 
the committee in each house to which it 
was referred. 

A special committee of business men 
went from San Francisco to attend the 
Legislative committee meetings, where 
they received every possible courtesy of 
treatment and consideration. Such peo- 
ple as Hugh Craig, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Isaac Upham, Arthur 
A. Hooper, Captain W. F. Marston, E. 
J. Holt, J. W. Gage, George E. Plum- 
mer, Philip Teller, Captain J. Jensen, 
and Charles E. Naylor, composed the 
special San Francisco committee in advo- 

icy of Senator Gleaves’s most excellent 
bill, 

The pilot monopoly was represented by 

brilliant and expensive attorney and by 

veral pilots, who appeared to be well 
ipplied with time and money with which 
oppose all legislation in any way an- 
gonistic to the present exclusive privi- 
:e of collecting toll from people for pass- 
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ing over a great public highway, and as 
a prominent shipowner aptly puts it, — 
‘* using the money so collected in fighting 
those who protest against paying it.’’ 

The battle was a warm one in com- 
mittee meetings, and ere long the move- 
ment came to be recognized as a genuine 
effort to secure honest legislation. The 
San Francisco Chronicle gave exhaustive 
and good reports of the discussions and 
took the question up editorially, present- 
ing unanswerable arguments in favor of 
the proposed amendments tothe law. The 
Examiner also advocated the bill editori- 
ally, as also the Argonaut. But experi- 
enced people, meeting the San Francisco 
committee on the streets of Sacramento, 
would slyly ask : ‘‘ How much money did 
youbring up?’’ When told of an empty 
sack, and informed that the measure pro- 
posed would carry sufficient weight by its 
intrinsic merit, they smiled a knowing 
and sympathetic smile, and suggested an 
early departure for the insane asylum as 
the best means of retreat for any one who 
would attempt such an absurd thing as 
getting honest legislation without the use 
of a dishonest coin corruption fund. 


‘* And especially,’’ they said, ‘a bill 
to regulate pilotage, when it is an open secret 
that the pilots have spent from $10,000 to 
$ 30,000 per session for many years to pre- 
vent being disturbed in their unparalleled 


_ Soft snap.’ 


But having an abiding faith in the ul- 
timate honesty of men, the committee 
worked away on the lines of education 


and agitation, making legislators ac- 
quainted gradually with the inwardness 
of the situation and with the vicious- 
ness of the present sytem. Many curi- 
ous happenings transpired and some 
startling facts were brought out during 
the discussions. Hugh Craig, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a clear- 
headed, tenacious, and aggressive busi- 
ness man, the foremost advocate of the 
Gleaves bill and the spokesman on most 
occasions for the San Francisco commer- 
cial bodies, turned on a search-light of 
inquiry that brought to the surface in- 
formation which convinced the most 
skeptical that something should be done 
to remedy such a glaring evil. He was 
opposed by his own attorney, whom the 
pilots had shrewdly employed. Facts 
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and figures flew thick and fast, but the 
lawyer could make no headway in sound 
argument against the forceful Craig, and 
resorted to the childish plea of ‘‘ sym- 
pathy for men engaged in a hazardous 
occupation,’’ into which he deftly dove- 


tailed that other ancient plea which pov- — 


erty of material frequently suggests, — 
‘‘immemorial usage.’’ 

From this same standpoint this plaus- 
ible attorney could prove the claims of 
tallow dips over electric lights; the 
pony chaise over steam cars, and the 
pen over the typewriting machine. But 
of course the fact was patent to all that 
he was simply employed to talk and the 
other side could just as well have secured 
his services had such talent been re- 
quired. 

As there was some difference of opin- 
ion among the Senators, who honestly 
desired to improve the laws (all acknow- 
ledging the necessity therefor), as to the 
policy of trying to make such radical 
changes at this time as the Gleaves bill 
contemplated, Senators Gillette and 
Luchsinger, two sterling men, united on 
a substitute that only reduced rates 
about twenty per cent, and provided for 
a full record to be kept by the pilots, 
which should be open to inspection. 
This, they argued, would easily pass 
and would pave the way for securing 
more radical legislation in two years. 

But the combination that had been 
formed to prevent any interference by 
the public with the private business of 
the pilot monopoly was too strong. 

And so the substitute went under, and 
with it all hope of securing any relief from 
the 1897 Legislature, its chief opponent 
in debate on the floor of the Senate being 
Dickinson of Sausalito, who undertook to 
ridicule Gleaves and Gillette for propos- 
ing to regulate the affairs of San Fran- 
cisco bay, when they represented snow- 
sheds and cow pastures of the far north. 
He was promptly informed by those gen- 
tlemen, during their impassioned and elo- 
quent defense of the proposed measures, 
that they represented California, and 
would advocate any legislation that they 
considered for the best interests of the 
whole people. 

Those who voted with the pilots were 
said to have been misinformed, cajoled, 
deceived, or traded, into the false posi- 
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tion they were compelled to assume be- 
fore their constituents in opposing such 
necessary legislation. It was asserted 
that the greatest influence in securing 
votes was exercised by ‘‘ my friend ’’ 
Murphy, sometimes called ‘‘Blinker,”’ 
secretary of the Pilot Commission, and Ex- 
aminer correspondent, who, it appeared, 
was constantly working in his smooth 
and artistic fashion to help out this Sen- 
ator and then that one on some pet bill, 
thus placing them, wnintentionally of 
course, under obligations to him and un- 
consciously securing their votes in opposi- 
tion toa measure that he opposed while his 
paper, the Examiner, was vigorously ad- 
vocating it in its editorial columns. Fol- 
lowing is a sample editorial :— 


CUT DOWN THE PILOT TAX. 


The Legislature can do a good turn for San 
Francisco by reducing the pilot charges that help 
to make this one of the most expensive ports in 
the world. That the fees remain at their present 
preposterous figures is a monument to a long 
course of shameless corruption. A lobby has 
been maintained at every session of the Legisla- 
ture, and the taxes that have been levied upon 
shipping have been materially larger than would 
have been needed to provide the sums that have 
finally been allowed to remain in the pilots’ 
pockets. 

The Legislature should go to work, without 
the pressure of corrupt influence, to place the 
pilot system on a business basis. San Francisco 
must be made as nearly as possible a free port, 
and this is one of the best places to begin. It is 
an absurd anomaly that a pilot, who is supposed 
to be the seaman’s savior, should have come to 
be regarded by ship captains approaching San 
Francisco as a pirate, whom it is a piece of good 
luck to escape by a run into port through the 
cover of a fog. 


During the discussions and investi- 
gations, the following facts were devel- 
oped : — 


1st. The existing pilot business created and 
fostered by legislative enactment is conducted by 
a powerful political monopoly (consisting of 
twenty men holding practically life appointments 
and their friends) that has hitherto defied its 
victim, Ocean Commerce, and legislatures as 
well. 

2d. This monopoly collects from the shipping 
of San Francisco bay immense revenue every 
year without any service rendered ; it rebates to, 
and in other ways favors, its political friends in 
the matter of rates. 

3d. Nobody is asking that the monopoly be 
perpetuated except the beneficiaries who draw 
princely incomes therefrom for no service or un- 
welcome service and their well-paid, high-priced 
attorney. 
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4th. This monopoly has no counterpart on 
earth. 

5th. The shipowners who are being fleeced 
= for relief, and the other business men joia 
them. 

6th. The underwriters consider the pilot a 
superfluity at the safe port of San Francisco, and 
have so stated. They make no difference in rates 
of insurance and never ask whether a pilot will 
be employed or not. 

7th. This is because San Francisco bay has 
the best possible steam-tug service and few dan- 
gers to encounter. 

8th. Vessels usually tow in and out nowa- 
days, unless the wind is just right, in preference 
to sailing with or without a pilot, but an experi- 
enced captain can sail his own vessel in or out of 
a harbor with which he is familiar better than any 
pilot who is a stranger to the vessel. 

oth. Vessels must now pay pilotage whether 
they take a pilot or not, and the custom is to re- 
fuse a pilot and pay him for doing nothing be- 
cause an unjust law requires it. It does not re- 
quire them to take pilots, but to pay for them 
whether employed or not. 

1oth. Who knows better the needs in this re- 
spect, and who is more interested in the safety of 
ships and cargoes, and who would most promptly 
object to taking unnecessary risks than the own- 
ers and insurers? If they ask forachange, who 
has a better right to a respectful hearing? 

11th. Surely notattorneys for pilot monopolies 
and legislators who are actuated by personal 
friendship for interested individual pilots; nor 
even the pilots who compose the monopoly and 
levy this unjust toll nor the sinecure Secretary of 
the sinecure Pilot Commission, who draws a good 
salary for political reasons. 

12th. Compulsory pilotage (paying for noth- 
ing) at San Francisco bay was justified by the 
attorney for the monopoly, (but by no one else) 
solely on the plea of *‘ immemorial usage ’’ and 
sy mpathy for men engaged in a ‘‘ dangerous call- 


This “‘ dangerous calling,”’ by the way, 
is the same one for the privilege of engaging in 
which experienced, and capable men are willing 
to and are said to have paid from $4,000 to $7,- 
ooo, and which is protected by a fine of $500 that 
is visited upon any other person who pilots a 
vessel in orout. The ‘*immemorial usage ”’ plea 
is too antiquated to convince thinking men of 
this age of any such a fallacy as it was used to 
demonstrate. 

14th. The dangerous business of a pilot, as prop- 
erly characterized by Senator Gleaves before the 
Assembiy Committee on Commerce, ‘‘is a pic- 
nic? compared with many other occupations, and 
the sympathy plea is only a subterfuge to catch 
votes. Inother words it is a fraud. 
15th. Vessels are allowed by the Pilot Asso- 
ciation (the monopoly) to take a pilot outward 
and pay only half rates, or as much as they 
would if no pilot wereemployed. Foreign owned 
essels do this sometimes. This is done for the 
sole purpose of making a showing that pilots are 
mployed. Pilots very seldom sail vessels out; 
the tug-boat doing the work, the pilot drawing 
pay, although only a passenger. 


It is said that a very patient people, 
ecause of indifference to public matters, 
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are skeptical of attacks upon political sys- 
tems and corruptions, fearing that they 
are made with selfish motives, but that 
they will awaken when convinced that a 
flagrant outrage is being perpetrated upon 
the rights of honorable, law-abiding bus- 
iness citizens and demand that it stop. 

Before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce the pilots themselves asserted and 
the attorney employed to plead the cause 
of the monopoly stated and insisted that 
the bill introduced by Senator Gleaves, if 
passed, would absolutely destroy the pres- 
ent pilot monopoly (‘‘ system ”’ he called 
it), ‘* because,’’ he said ‘‘ under the pro- 
visions of this bill certain American ves- 
sels will carry specially licensed pilots in 
the persons of the masters or mates, and 
such vessels being exempt from compul- 
sory pilotage will not employ a general 
pilot,’’—nor pay for one when not needed 
or employed, as they must now. ‘‘ Then 
all vessels that are in tow of a steam tug- 
boat are made exempt,’’ (and why should 
they not be ? no vessel needs both ; a tug 
they must have, a pilot then is superflu- 
ous ; he is in the way,) ‘‘and as every 
vessel not otherwise exempt will take a 
tug, there will be no employment for the 
pilot,’’ he said. Heisright, the ‘‘ monop- 
oly ’’ would be destroyed, but ample pilot 
service would survive for all practical use. 
But could any argument be stronger in 
favor of the uselessness of what is termed 
‘*a pilot system,’’ which is maintained 
for the sole purpose of sustaining a cinch 
monopoly, pure and simple, by which 
twenty men are authorized to levy an un- 
warranted tax of $200,000 per year on the 
shipping of San Francisco harbor? If no 
vessels would take or pay for a pilot, not 
required nor employed, unless compelled 
to by law, the owners and insurance men 
being satisfied that a pilot is not a safe- 
guard, as he assumes no financial respon- 
sibility, while the tug-boat owner does ; 
and if the tug-boats can take care of the 
entire fleet, and much better care than 
any number of pilots could, who can give 
an honest reason for wanting to perpetu- 
ate a monopoly that has been a burden 
on the commerce of the Stateand a cause 
of public scandal at every session of the 
Legislature for many years? 

As the Chronicle well says : ‘‘ Compul- 
sory pilotage may be and is a necessity 
at many dangerous ports very likely, but 
it is absolutely inexcusable in the year 
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1897 at the well provided and protected 
harbor of San Francisco,’’ where the own- 
ers (with the full sanction and approval 
of the insurance companies), who of all 
people are interested in the safety of their 
vessel property and risks,— ‘‘ will not 
employ or pay apilot unless compelled to 
do so by law,’’ and who now as a rule 
do not employ a pilot, but prefer to take 
a steam tug, which assures safety and 
renders value for money paid, and at the 
same time pay the pilot half pilotage (or 
piratage) for remaining away from the ves- 
sel. Who can defend a law that fastens 
upon an industry so important as ocean 
commerce, a piracy system under the 
guise of public policy and a false solici- 
tude for the safety of lives and property, 
when it is clearly shown to be an out-of- 
date method not at all suited to present 
conditions at San Francisco harbor ? Mod- 
ern inventions have properly sup- 


planted customs of immemorial usage, and 
this thing which was practised for centur- 
ies before steam was discovered is rapidly 
giving place to the powerful tug-boat, 
which waits not for wind or weather, but 
always cruises far out to sea in quest of 


inward tows, and carries the outward 
going vessels beyond all coast dangers. 
Only the beneficiaries of the pilot monop- 
oly favor its perpetuation. 

Finally, | wish to quote British laws 
from which, | suppose, Senator Gleaves 
borrowed the idea of favoring our own 
shipping a little by licensing masters and 
mates so that they might pilot their own 
vessels in and out, and avoid paying pil- 
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otage to a monopoly for no services ren- 
dered. 

The following extract, showing how the 
British favor their own vessels by legis- 
lation, is taken from the English Shipping 
Act of 1854, which was reaffirmed in 1889 
with the additional clauses given below:— 

The master or mate of any ship may upon giv- 
ing due notice, and consenting to pay the usual 
expenses, apply to any pilotage authority to be 
examined as to his capacity to pilot the ship of 
which he is master or mate, or any one or more 
ships belonging to the same owner within any 
part of the district over which such pilotage 
authority has jurisdiction, and upon examina- 
tion, if found competent, such master or mate 
shall have a certificate granted to him ;—and such 
certificate shall enable the person therein named 
to pilot the ship or any of the ships therein speci- 
fied of which he is acting as master, or mate 
within the limits therein described without incur- 
ring any penalties for the non-payment of a qual- 
ified pilot. 

The said certificate may be renewed annually 
by endorsement of the Secretary of the Board. 

The act of 1889, was as follows :— 

The holder of such pilotage certificate shall be 
deemed to be a licensed pilot within the meaning 
of section 348 of the Act of 1854. 

The ship upon which licensed master or mate is 
sailing must display a flag indicating said fact. 

The Australian and New Zealand laws, 
I believe, permit the master of any ship 
who has entered a port three times to 
take an examination, andif found quali- 
fied, to receive a license exempting his 
vessel thereafter from compulsory pilot- 
age. Pilotage collected goes, | understand, 
as in England, to the government, which 
pays the pilots moderate salaries. Rates 
are about one third to one half San Fran- 
cisco rates. 


Charles E. Naylor. 
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omy HEN the news of Bunker Hill reached 

Mave /(. Washington, that foremost patriot 

asked, —‘‘ Did the militia stand 

fire ?’’ Assured that they did, and 

held their fire until the British reg- 

‘ ulars were within eight rods range, 

and then discharged their muskets, he 

proclaimed that the liberties of the 
country were safe. 

This was a proper tribute to the citizen 
soldiery of the new land. But the war of 
the Revolution,from a military standpoint, 
was of secondary importance. It wasa 
political struggle in which the oppressed 
Were victorious. Atthattime the numer- 
ical strength of this country was only 
able to afford, in the aggregate, a little 
less than three hundred thousand of so- 
called regulars and militia during the en- 
tire war of nearly eight years. Those en- 
gaged were best qualified to perform mil- 
tary service to the land they loved, 
through devotion. There were none of 
the impassioned, impetuous, and destruc- 
tve outbursts that other wars have pro- 
diced. There was nothing particularly 
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grand, nor rapid, nor learned, in the way 
of military maneuvers, such as are char- 
acteristic of military genius in modern 
times. From a military view the war of 
the Revolution was insipid as compared 
with that of the Rebellion. In the latter 
there were ten times as many men en- 
gaged, and this circumstance brings 
out prominently the fact that our undi- 
vided country can, in anemergency, read- 
ily place itself upon a war footing, so far 
as numbers go, with almost any nation, 
and so far as volunteer service is con- 
cerned, far beyond any other. 

During the Revolution many foreigners 
of military experience sought employ- 
ment and position in the American army. 
Many were actuated by aims that were 
all selfish, and had no heart in the con- 
test. On this account the perplexity of 
Washington knew no bounds, and he at 
last decided that none but Americans were 
to be placed on guard. 

The war of the Rebellion demonstrated 
a different condition of affairs ; for in the 
meanwhile military education had taken 
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the place of military ignorance. The var- 
ious wars since the Revolution, including 
that with Mexico, had taught the people 
of the United States the importance of a 
militia, and when the Civil War broke 
out there were thousands of men com- 
paratively well qualified to instruct’ in 
the school of the soldier, and drill in the 
manual of arms, the great armies that 
were enrolled North and South. 

These qualifications, however, did not 
always include that essential feature, dis- 
cipline. Discipline is more necessary 
than mere excellence in drill to an effec- 
tive soldiery. The cultivation of this 
quality makes it possible to use a num- 
ber of men as one man, and in the aggre- 
gate, an effective weapon. While the 
drill is of importance in the profession of 
arms, its perfection does not prevent a 
well drilled organization from being per- 
fectly worthless in other military matters. 
Accuracy in drill is a necessary adjunct 
to well trained forces, and it is attained 
for the purpose of aiding that higher in- 
gredient in the soldier, obedience to orders. 
An army without discipline would be as 
ineffectual as an armed mob, because 
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discipline is the soul of an army, and in 
a mob there exists a soulless disregard 
for the rights of others. 

There is of necessity a despotism con- 


nected with the military will. It is mod- 
ified in the individual will of the com- 
mander, but the force itself knows no 
modification. Therefore any officer or 
soldier who opposes the orders of a superi- 
or given in his legitimate capacity, or fails 
to adhere to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning a military force, not only injures 
its efficiency as a military weapon, but 
assists in rendering it worthless to the 
purposes for which it was organized, and 
for which the people pay to maintain it. 

It is the desire of the National Guard 
of California to become as nearly assimi- 
lated in arms, uniform, equipment, drill, 
and discipline, tothe regular army as pos- 
sible, and these are commendable aspira- 
tions, but the question confronts every 
member, — ‘‘ How can this be done un- 
der present conditions ?’’ — ‘‘ls it the 
fable of the toad trying to assume the pro- 
portion of the ox ?’’ : 

In round numbers the standing army! 
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the United States embraces twenty-five 
thousand men, and this small force is 
scattered over a domain covering nearly 


three million square miles. One reason 
why such a small force is maintained is 
because the government knows it can, in 
an emergency, depend upon the Na- 
tional Guard of the country, the mus- 
tered force of which is nearly five times 
as great as that of the regular army. 
This large body could be placed in the 
field ready for active service in a brief 
time, provided it was properly armed 
and equipped, and measures looking to 
this end should be at once taken. 


The whole number of men in the United 
States available for military duty amounts 
to nearly nine million. Of this number, 
California’s quota is slightly more than 
two hundred thousand. The mustered 
strength of its National Guard is about 
four thousand, field and staff, line, and 
rank and file. If the entire available 
nilitary force of the State were called 

ito requisition, its present military com- 

lexion would not more than suffice to 
ipply officers for additional organizations. 
he importance, therefore, of fostering 
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this nucleus of the great army of the 
country should inspire the law makers of 
the general government to appropriate 
liberally for the supportand maintenance 
of its citizen soldiers. It is nomore than 
just that this should be done. The Fed- 
eral Constitution requires the National 
Guard to be subject to the orders of the 
President of the United States in case of 
a war of invasion. Then why should not 
the general government give liberal sup- 
port to make its future defender more ef- 
ficient in an emergency, by at least fur- 
nishing arms of a quality that would prove 
serviceable if needed? As the general 
government has on hand in its arsenals 
a large supply of the latest Springfield 
model, the National Guard should be 
equipped with it. The true soldier knows 
the value of a good gun, butarm him with 
a defective piece, and nomatter how well 
he may have been trained, in an emer- 
gency he will prove to be as worthless as 
his weapon. By the adoption of the La- 
mont Bill this most desirable object will 
be attained, and the arming of the Na- 
tional Guard will no longer be subject 
to the whims of the Adjutant Generals 
of the various States. 

The law of California requires that 
forty rounds of ammunition shall be in 
the cartridge boxes before the men leave 
the armory in case of being called upon 
for the performance of duty, but the cart- 
ridge boxes with which the men are at 
present supplied will not nearly contain 
that number of rounds. There is little 
use in a law if it is to be honored only in 
the breach. It may be urged that the 
present boxes are large enough for all 
practical purposes, but such is not the 


case. 
To the thoughtless there seems to be no 


necessity for a National Guard, and ex- 
cepting on days of parade or public holi- 
days, that organization is of no utility. 
A well organized, drilled, armed, and 
equipped, and thoroughly disciplined mil- 
itary body is just as essential to the life 
and welfare of this government as the 
same is to any nation. It is necessary for 
the protection of life as well as of public 
and private property. Without a mili- 
tary establishment there would be noen- 
forcementof our civil laws, for the lawless 
rabble in the country is powerful enough 
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to overawe civil authority. It is the mil- 
itary backed by legal power, that is most 
feared by those whose tendency is to the 
commission of overtacts. Withouta mili- 
tary force, nowhere in this country would 
the wares of the merchant or the money 
of the banker be safe. Less than three 
years ago a powerful organization of rail- 
road employees went out on astrike, and 
with the determination to stop all traffic 
until their demands were acceded to, 


seized railroad property and temporarily 


carried out their object. Their action was 
immediately felt in the enforced suspen- 
sion of trade. The merchant could neith- 
er receive nor deliver his goods ; travelers 
were halted upon their journeys; and 
even the United States mails were de- 
layed. It was then that the power of the 
National Guard was felt, and the business 
men who had hitherto grumbled because 
they deemed the appropriations for the 
maintenance of that organization unne- 
cessary, plainly saw the power it pos- 
sessed for the accomplishment of great 
good. Trains were made up in the Oak- 
land yards, and accompanied by armed 
members of our National Guard, were 
pushed forward in defiance of the strik- 
ers, up to and beyond the capital to the 
State line. The civil power of the gov- 
ernment represented in the United States 
Marshal was impotent to do what our Na- 
tional Guard performed. Many sneered 
at these services and ridiculed our State 
soldiery, but without their presence to up- 
hold the majesty of the law, there would 
have been sacrificed millions of property 
for which the tax payers of the State 
would have been responsible. 
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Progression in military affairs is as 
greatly needed in California, as is almost 
anything appertaining to its future. Its 
long line of ccast defenses make it pecul- 
iarly vulnerable to the powers that are 
an adjacent menace. During the rebel- 
lious period of 1861, when there was pos- 
sible chance for the Pacific Coast to be- 
come a Western Empire, the care of the 
general government was exercised to pre- 
vent such aconsummation. The govern- 
ment at Washington realized that swift 
as well as stringent measures were ne- 
cessary, and so General Sumner was 
directed to proceed to the Department of 
the Pacific, under sealed orders, to take 
command. On his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, late in April of that year, he at 
once advised the Secretary of War re- 
garding the state of affairs, and under 
President Lincoln’s proclamation a requi- 
sition was issued July 24, 1861, which 


called for a regiment of infantry and five — 


companies of cavalry from California. 
This force was promptly raised, and it 
was further augmented by subsequent 
calls made from the government at Wash- 
ington, until the whole force from Cali-+ 
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fornia amounted to more than 16,000 
officers and rank and file. Many of these 
were a contingent part of the then State 
militia, and they, like similar citizens of 
other States, cheerfully enrolled them- 
selves and entered the service of our com- 
mon country, thus making an immediate 
army purely of volunteers, numbering 
75,000 at first, whose ranks were a few 
months after increased by 300,000 more. 

There are those who incline to say 
that in an emergency our present mili- 
tary establishment cannot amply vindi- 
cate the grand science of war. It is 
probably true that a percentage of those 
now enrolled in the State forces would 
not respond to a National call, if made, 
but in such an event there would be 
enough to furnish an excellent quality of 
well-drilled young gentlemen, who are 
now in the ranks and well fitted to in- 
struct those who might become a part 
of the rank and file. 

Those in the ranks obtain a knowledge 
of the soldier’s needs, and the rules in 
this direction are simply based on the 
suggestions of common sense. There- 
fore in order to become a good officer, 
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whether he be of the line or among the 
field or the staff, he should understand 
the leading principles and the application 
of those principles at the proper time. 
During the railroad strike of 1894, the 
officers who were entrusted with: the 
subsistence of the First and Third Infan- 
try regiments neglected a duty that was 
one of the first to be observed. A half 
thousand or more men, after a night’s 
transportation in constrained quarters, 
were the next morning confronted with 
the painful evidence that no proper pro- 
vision had been made for their breakfast. 
The fault for this was not alleged against 
th: neglectful ones, whose duty at the 
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time was most forcibly enjoined by the 
peculiar exigencies of the service. Those 
in command were blamed for a dereliction 
that should not have attached to them, 
and the neglect at such an inopportune 
moment made an easy failure of what 
might have been an easy victory. In 
military affairs the way to go in is the 
way to win. First, a safe base for oper- 
ation is needed, to keep up those commu- 
nications in which you are interested, 
and if possible destroy those of your en- 
emy. This axiom was not observed 
at Sacramento, probably because small 
sentiments in relation to the rights of 
rank or precedence somehow seem to af- 
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fect the soldier almost more than anything 
else. The soldier that Shakspere por- 
trayed was ‘‘ jealous in honor —sudden 
and quick in quarrel,’’ but the general- 
ship of modern times is to achieve results 
and reduce the possibility of blunders. 

A vulnerable point of the strikers was 
found in the Oakland yards and it was 
seized at a most critical moment by the 
Second Artillery, aided by several com- 
panies of the Naval Reserve. The act 
was accentuated by a due regard for the 
welfare of those engaged. Careful pains 
had been taken to obtain everything that 
was necessary in the way of subsistence, 
and these troops the next morning were 
served with substantial rations, — thus 
making them more cheerful to perform 
their duty than were those at Sacra- 
mento. There is nothing of an invid- 

is character here intended; the remark 

really written to show how important 
‘ is to have troops weil supplied with 
read and meat. It is a natural law that 
eryone most cheerfully performs aduty 
ien well fed, and for the same reason 
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a soldier will fight better when some- 
thing besides his haversack is well filled. 
There was concentrated, so to say, at 
the Oakland yards, a more effective 
force than that at Sacramento. The 
movements of the former were of a suc- 
cessful character from the start, while in 
case of the latter the original move lacked 
that military spirit and proper direction 
so essential to success. The critical ten 
minutes, which, Napoleon used to say, 
generally decided the fate of battles, 
was lost—owing probably to the fact 
that there were too many Napoleons (?) 
on the field. 

It is one of the deplorable features of 
our National Guard organization that it 
has not of late years possessed among 
its officers that spirit of discipline which 
is so important to the efficiency of any 
military body. It contains among its 
number those whose rank is of the line, 
yet who are rank enough in their im- 
portance to consider themselves neces- 
ary advisers to the general officers when- 
ever any subject is presented. And it is 




















COLONEL WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


even more deplorable that the general 
officers permit such a state of affairs. 

A slight emergency arises for an order, 
and it is given over the telephone. Its 
execution may not be compatible with 
the views entertained by Captain Windy, 
and he immediately rushes off to present 
his objections to the highest authority 
he can reach. His influence is some- 
what augmented by gaining a few other 
like officials to present also similar views, 
and the general (?), with a paucity of 
ideas and purpose, permits his original 
plans to be changed beyond recognition. 
The frequent recurrence of such instances 
has a demoralizing effect upon not only 
the officers, but becoming known to the 
rank and file, the latter lose confidence 
in their officer’s ability and in conse- 
quence the organization is bound to be- 
come deficient through that lack of pride 
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which is one of the necessary ingredients 
of a soldier. 

There is another feature respecting an 
officer’s line of conduct, which is as in- 
dispensable as the commission which con- 
fers upon him his rank. All gentlemen 
can’t be officers, but all officers should 
be gentlemen. An _ officer’s promise 
should be as inviolable as an oath, and 
no one should, under any circumstances, 
accept the rank and honors that pertain 
to his position without knowing how to 
conduct himself properly on all occasions. 
When it is considered how frequently 
new crops of Colonels are turned out in 
California, it is not surprising that many 
néver learn why they were selected, and 
if they do, no one else can understand 
the reason. 

A most palpable exhibition of this char- 
acter took place at one of the best camps 
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where it was the writer’s privilege to be 
present. An officer of the general staff 
in the magnificence of full uniform, under 
which was stored at least one bottle of 
champagne, called to pay his respects to 
the commanding officer. Just as he was 
about to enter the latter’s quarters, a 
young officer wearing the straps of a 
Lieutenant was leaving the place, and 
seeing the gorgeous uniform and big 
spread eagles which denoted the staff of- 
ficer’s importance, promptly came to the 
proper position and gave the big Colonel 
a graceful military salutation. To his 
surprise there was no recognition on the 
part of the staff officer, who, entering the 
commander’s quarters, surprised that of- 
ficer, to whom he was well known, by 
telling of the salute just offered him and 
asking: ‘* What the devil did the fellow 
mean by his familiarity ? | don’t know 
him ”’ 

A certain officer, who is pretty well 
known to look at everything from ‘‘the 
business end,’’ but who likes to have it 
prominently known that he has military 
knowledge and training, and zeal in the 
discharge of his duty, not long ago plainly 
established the fact that in battalion 
movements he was anovice. He wasin 
command of his regiment, which was 
‘«rightin front.’’ The position he wished 
to take would have twice compelled the 
movement ‘‘fours left,’’ and on execution 
of the last to have either gone ‘‘on the 
right into line’’ in a somewhat prescribed 
space, or, ‘fon the left into line, face 
to the rear.’’ In his dilemma he inquired 
from several of his line officers, but they, 
poor fellows, knew even less than the 
commander, so the latter was forced to 
march his column by a round-about way 
so as to bring the right of his line where 
it should be. 

This instance of an officer’s inability to 
command — and it is only one of many 
that could be mentioned — shows that our 
system of electing officers, the field and 
line being now referred to, is one that is 
opposed to obtaining officers well qualified 
to make the rank and file what the latter 
should be. It is also predisposed against 
securing the services of such officers who, 
‘f called upon, would enforce every re- 

suirement of law; and what is said in this 
respect regarding the field and line is 
umeasurably worse regarding some of 

VOL. xxix. —28. 
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officers and their staffs. 


the general 
These last mentioned, as well as some 
of those of the regimental staff, are fre- 
quently responsible for that lack of dis: 
cipline which is calculated to make our 
organization absolutely worthless in an 


emergency. An Adjutant or an Adju- 
tant General who cannot issue military 
orders in a comprehensible form ; a Quar- 
termaster who does not know how to ob- 
tain transportation; a Commissary whose 
knowledge about subsistence consists in 
the fact that when he is hungry he must 
eat, and if ordered out on a campaign 
would probably place an extra piece of 
pie in his pants ; an Inspector who wears 
white kid gloves with which to test the 
cleanliness of a rifle; or an Ordnance 
Officer whose principal ammunition lies in 
his ability to shoot his mouth off, are all 
worthless adjuncts to an army.  For- 
tunately we have officers of almost every 
rank and grade in the service who are in- 
telligent and active — ready to subscribe 
to discipline and the orders of their su- 
periors, and what is sometimes better 
than all, have a personal and official pride 
that gives them the carriage of officers 
and the aspect of gentlemen. What we 
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wantis an effective military organization 
if we would hold our own. It is not 
alone against the hostilities of jealous 
foreign powers that this is needed, but 
avainst those lawless elements in our 
midst that are constantly formenting dis- 
cord with a view to bring about a disre- 
gard for government made by and for 
the people. If our National Guardsmen 
would aspire to make their condition com- 
patible with the requirements of emer- 
gencies, then there is no doubt the tax 
payers would cheerfully afford all the 
means necessary tosuch anend. But so 
long as there are jealousies among the 
officers, and those of higher rank are at 
loggerheads, there will be no effective 
force, for there will be no discipline, and 
an army without discipline in this pro- 
gressive age is absolutely worthless. 
There is so much that is splendid in the 
way of material in our National Guard, 
that one often wonders why those who 
are deficient do not discover the charac- 
ter of the worthy ones and try toemulate 
them. The Division Staff has many offi- 
cers that possess rare qualities. it would 


be hard to find the superiors of Colonel 
John Gallwey, Surgeon ; Colonel Frank 
W. Sumner, Inspector ; Lieutenant Col- 
onel George Stone, Engineer ; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel D. E. Miles, Signal Officer ; 
Lieutenant Colonel T. M. Cluff, Commis- 
sary ; Lieutenant Colonel T. A. Nerney, 
Inspector of Rifle Practise ; Lieutenant 
Colonel J. F. Smith, Judge Advocate ; 
Colonel J. C. Currier, A. A. G., and 
Major Fred. S. Pott, A. D. C. 


The war service of George Stone gives 
him an advantage over the others in many 
ways, his five years’ experience enables 
him to know what is required of an offi- 
cer not only as a commander but in al- 
most every staff department. His mag- 
nificent achievement as grand marshal of 
the grand McKinley parade in San Fran- 
cisco on the Saturday afternoon prior to 
the election, proved him to be not only a 
natural commander, but an organizer of 
the highest ability as well. Fortwo weeks 
he labored daily and far into the nights, 


the last three nights before that memor- 
able Saturday, never taking off his cloth- 


ing. The result of his efforts was pre- 
sented in the largest and most perfectly 
organized body of citizens ever witnessed 
in procession on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco. Over thirty thousand men fol- 
lowed the head of the column which 
started on the minute named, and cov- 
ered a long marching distance without a 
halt of any duration or break of any kind. 
It was an army corps in numbers and con- 
tained the proper elements from which 
soldiers are produced. It was general- 
ship in the highest degree that made it 
such a grand success, and to Stone be- 
longs thathonor. Such an officer as com- 
mander, would make the National Guard 
what it should be. 

Colonel John Gallwey entered the ser- 
vice as Surgeon of the First Infantry early 
in 1891, and continued as such five years, 
when he resigned. During that period 
he created many marked improvements 
in the hospital and field hospital service. 
He freely gave his time to instructing 
members of the regiment how to act in 
emergencies towards comrades in distress 
from wounds or sickness, and his enter- 
taining lectures were emphasized by prac- 
tical illustrations that made them all the 
more impressive. 
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Ever since the Signal Service has been 
under the supervision of Lieutenant Col- 
onel D. E. Miles, it has been progressive. 
For nearly seven years he has been act- 
ively identified with this important branch 
of the service, most of the time as Signal 
Officer of the Second Brigade. The re- 
sult of his labors are to be seen in the 
well trained and almost fully equipped 
corps over which he has executive con- 
trol, and which has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to flash messages correctly from one 
end of the State to the other if necessary. 
Colonel Miles has recently obtained some 
concessions from the authorities that will 
greatly benefit the entire corps, for which 
he deserves generous commendation. 

There is every reason to believe that 
when the National Guard is called out for 
active service, it will be carefully supplied 
with subsistence. Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas M. Cluff is an officer of ten years’ 
experience in several staff departments, 
which makes him the more efficient in his 
present postas Division Commissary. He 


has been an Ordnance Officer, a Quarter- 
master, and an Inspector of Rifle Practise 


in the Guard, which, with his business 
training and natural ability, and his earn- 
est devotion to every duty, makes him 
peculiarly well qualified for the position 
he holds. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas _ Alexis 
Nerney, Inspector of Rifle Practise, pos- 
sesses the pride of asoldier and the train- 
ing of one. Before coming to California 
he served a term of three years in several! 
of Ohio’s crack organizations — first as 
an enlisted man and later as a First 
Lieutenant. On his arrival in San Diego 
he immediately enlisted in Company B, 
Seventh Infantry. Three years later, in 
1888, he was made Captain, but in 1891 
bid adieu to the military to become Lieu- 
tenant in command of Company A, Naval 
Battalion, which commission he subse- 
quently resigned, and was elected Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, Seventh Infantry, in 
January, 1896. This position he was 
compelled to resign, when he removed to 
San Francisco, where his superior abili- 
les were recognized and he received the 
appointment as Division Inspector of Rifle 
practise, 

1e military law of the Division is rep- 
res nted in the ability of Lieutenant-Col- 
on James F. Smith, Judge Advocate. 
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From a legal point of view, he is well- 
qualified to perform the functions of his 
office, while from the military aspect he 
is more than equal. Nearly fourteen 
years ago he entered the ranks of Com- 
pany F, Third Infantry, and after its dis- 
banding and reorganization in 1883, he 
became its Second Lieutenant. Less than 
a year after he was promoted to the next 
grade, and in June, 1884, became Cap- 
tain of the Company. After this, pro- 
motion was slow, for it was nine years 
before he became Major, but he wasa 
good one, and his service in this grade 
made him Lieutenant-Colonel of the regi- 
ment. By the consolidation of his regi- 
ment with others he became an ordinary 
citizen, until, about a year ago, he was 
appointed Judge Advocate of the Division. 
The position requires instruction as well 
as cultivated notions of a military char- 
acter, and these he possesses. While 
Battalion Major of the old Third Infantry 
he demonstrated the fact that he was 


well qualified to command a larger body, 
and it would be a surprise to none if he 
eventually reached a grade compatible 
with his ability to handle any force. 

It is almost unnecessary to refer to 
Colonel Currier, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral. His long and arduous service dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion and since 
then in the regular army speaks enough 
for him. In 1895 General Dimond in- 
vited him to become Division Inspector, 
when his excellent character as an officer 
was developed to such an extent that the 
present Division Commander selected him 
for his Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Frank W. Sumner, Division 
Inspector, first saw light in the State of 
Maine, in 1849. He is of Revolutionary 
stock, and comes from the Massachusetts 
family of that name. His education was 
gained in the last named State, and in 
1865 he came to California, entering upon 
a business career in San Francisco in 1872. 
In 1887 he was made Paymaster General 
on the staff of Governor Waterman, and 
continued as such until the end of Mark- 
ham’s administration. Having been 
placed on the retired list, he was for 
years privileged to perform the duties of 
a good citizen and this he did, until he 
was detailed to act in his present military 
capacity —a detail made because of abil- 


ity. 
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His ardent military fancy comes from 
a service of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Templar Masonry. As early as 
1883 he organized the drill corps of Golden 
Gate Commandery, of which he has been 
Commander ever since. In 1885 he was 
Eminent Commander of Golden Gate, 
and in 1895 was elected Grand Com- 
mander of the State. In the interim he 
filled nearly every office of importance in 
the Grand and Subordinate bodies. Sev- 
eral years ago he was the means of hav- 
ing the American flag adopted as a part 
of the ceremonies in Golden Gate Com- 
mandery, since which time it has become 
a lawful feature in the various Asylums 
throughout this State. At present there 
is in press a work from the pen of Col- 
onel Sumner on Templar Masonry, in 
which the law relating thereto is ex- 
pounded, tactics are made plain, and the 
observance of ceremonies plainly pre- 
sented. 

Major Fred S. Pott, has had a pecu- 
liarly varied service, having been made 
Commissary of the Fifth Infantry with 
rank of First Lieutenant, June 30, 1890. 
Six months later he was made Inspector 
of Rifle Practise of the regiment with 
the same rank, and was promoted to 
be Captain and A. D. C., Second Brig- 
ade, March 11, 1892. In December, 
1893, he received the appointment of 
Major and Quartermaster of the Brigade, 
and September 30, 1896, was made Major 
and A. D. C. on the Staff of General 
James. He is one of the young officers 
of the Guard, but his intelligent concep- 
tion of duty and soldierly bearing make 
him an invaluable member of the Division 
Staff. 

The law passed by the last legislature 
relating to the organization of a Sanitary 
Corps as an adjunct to the National 
Guard of this State will probably prove 
to be of the utmost importance. In the 
first place, it calls for men of intelligence 
as well as for medical officers of experi- 
ence, who will be required to do their 
full duty. The last named will be re- 
quired to undergo a rigid examination 
before a military Medical Board of Ex- 
aminers appointed by the Governor and 
Surgeon General. Their fitness thus 
assured will naturally create a pride, 
which it must be confessed has not always 
stimulated the regimental medical staff. 
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Those passed by the Examining Board 
will have authority to select men from 
the ranks who will be able to absorb and 
digest the instructions imparted by the 
surgeons over them, and thus they will 
be qualified to render relief to the dis- 
tressed, sick, or wounded. The rules of 
the organization when perfected will not 
necessarily be confined to the camp or 
the field. In any great emergency its 
services could be obtained, and in an 
epidemic, or any great calamity in which 
a large number otf injured might require 
aid, such a corps of well instructed men, 
supervised and directed by learned and 
experienced surgeons, would be of ines- 
timable benefit. The new law will cause 
a better army hospital service, as the 
appropriation allowed will permit each 
regiment to equip itself will all the most 
modern paraphernalia known to medical 
and surgical service, and in addition 
thereto the sanitary conditions of camps 
will be closely looked after and every 
means taken to reduce to a minimum 
sickness from any cause. The applica- 
tion of these ideas will naturally have a 
tendency to broaden the desires of officers 
and men to aid the medical staff in their 
endeavors, and the effect will be to re- 
move from camp life many objectionable 
features that have hitherto prevailed. 

Probably no officer of the medical staff 
has taken a deeper interest in these sub- 
jects than Major William D. McCarthy, 
M. D., M. A., Surgeon of the First In- 
fantry. He is the ranking regimental 
surgeon in the Guard, having entered 
the service in 1887 in the Second Artil- 
lery. He might be appropriately referred 
to as the father of the hospital drill, hav- 
ing nearly ten years ago begun to in- 
struct his ambulance and hospital corps 
in the ‘* stretcher drill,’’ ‘‘first aid to the 
injured,’’ etc. 

In all matters pertaining to his official 
duties Major McCarthy has been one of 
the most enthusiastic in looking after the 
welfare of those entrusted to his medical 
and surgical skill. He is a member of 
the Military Association of Surgeons of 


_ the United States and from his attend- 


ance at the last session in Philadelphia, 
May, 1896, brought to California all the 
advanced theories and forms of practise 
in the art of aiding the sick and wounded. 
In recognition of his eminent services 
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to the Second Artillery, the Board of 
Officers of that regiment presented Major 
McCarthy with a beautifully engrossed 
memorial, setting forth their sentiments 
for him asa brother officer and their 
gratitude for the care he has always 
taken of the health of his command. 
This souvenir is beautifully and appro- 
priately embellished with emblematic 
designs and is a prize to be proud of. 

It is the purpose of this article to bring 
prominence to the National Guard of 
California, to commend the many excel- 
lent qualities it possesses, and to present 
in detail many defects with which it is 
burdened. To do this will require much 
more space than the OVERLAND can de- 
vote in a single number. 

In the May issue, with a number of 
interesting military pictures, will be pub- 
lished a discussion of the proposed dis- 
bursement of the large appropriation 


made by the recent legislature for mili- 
tary purposes, particularly that part ap- 
pertaining to the purchase of new uni- 
forms and equipments. 

Circumstances of a local character per- 


mit brief reference to the several organ- 
izations forming the Second Brigade, and 
this will be followed by details in the 
coming number of the OVERLAND. The 
First Infantry, of San Francisco, is not 
only the largest regiment in the Guard, 
but it is the only one in the State which 
is concentrated at one point. It there- 
fore possesses many advantages over 
those organizations that are geographic- 
ally dispersed. It is at present in com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Victor D. 
Duboce, whose service commenced in 
October, 1878, when he enlisted in Com- 
pany F, Second Artillery,—then an in- 
fantry regiment. He served as Corporal 
and Sergeant in the same company for a 
period of six years, acquiring a know- 
ledge of details that serve him well in 
his present place. In 1889 he was made 
an Aid-de-Camp on the staff of the Second 
Brigade commander, with rank of Cap- 
tain, and after served .as Quarter- 
master, Paymaster, and Inspector on the 
same staff with rank of Major until 1895, 
when he retired. January 31, 1896, he 
was elected to his present position. This 

‘e he has since filled with intelligence 

1 zeal, and much of the time he has 

n in command of the regiment. He 
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has been at all times ready to respond to 
the call of duty, and by his indomitable 
spirit and example has brought about a 
most satisfactory and desirable condition 
of affairs in the regiment. 

The Fifth Infantry, the other regiment 
of the Second Brigade, for seven years 
has rejoiced in having in Colonel D. B. 
Fairbanks, a commander whose attention 
to duty and ability to command has 
brought this regiment up to a very high 
standard. He has been the means of 
making the regiment more than ever 
proud of its old appellation—the ‘‘Dandy 
Fifth.’’ Colonel Fairbanks commenced 
his military career as a youthful cadet at 
the California Academy in 1872, becoming 
in 1874 a Captain. In 1877 he became 
Captain of the University Cadets, andin 
1882, well equipped, entered the National 
Guard service as Captain of Company B, 
Fifth Infantry. He was promoted in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, to be Major of the regiment. 
His advancement eighteen months later to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel was the 
natural consequence of ability, and when, 
in April, 1890, a vacancy occurred in 
the Colonelcy, he was selected for the 
place. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Albert K. Whitten, 
also of the Fifth Regiment, enjoys the 
distinction of being the ranking officer of 
that grade in the service. He was born 
in San José, and that city has always 
been his home. There he enlisted in 
Company B, in March, 1882. Just be- 
fore the close of the year he was made 
Second Lieutenant, and a year later, 
Captain. In October of 1889, he reached 
the majority and on the 26th of April, 
1890, became Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
has an enviable record as a conscientious 
officer, well qualified in every way, and 
commands the respect of his superiors as 
well as of his subordinates. 

In addition to the First and Fifth in- 
fantry regiments, there are also in the 
Second Brigade one Troop of Cavalry 
and a Signal Corps, the whole forming 
the largest Brigade in the State, a gen- 
eral history of which, together with other 
organizations will be given in another 
number. 

There is something inexpressibly mean 
about the treatment which a retired officer 
receives nowadays from the State. It is 
true his name appears in an occasional 
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report issued from general headquarters, 
but it is not often that he gets a copy un- 
less some former associate in arms has 
two. If a general order is issued he may 
possibly hear of it in a general way, but 
not by receiving a copy. This is neither 
just nor is it probably legal, for a retired 
officer has rights which even the biggest 
military Pooh Bah in our glorious Califor- 
nia is bound to respect. The mere fact 
of an officer having been retired does not 
cause his military condition to have evap- 
orated, for he is at any time, with those 
on the active list, liable to be called into 
active service if needed. Surely the offi- 
cer who has rendered duty during the 
time required to secure retirement, could 
at least be rewarded by being kept sup- 
plied with the intellectual literature that 
is published for the guidance of those on 
the active list. There have been ample 
appropriations made for this purpose, and 
as there never seems to be any sur- 
plus, the inference is plain that the ample 
appropriations have been amply ex- 
pended. 

In the Adjutant General’s biennial re- 
port for 1895-1896, there are a number of 
expenditures of a seemingly extravagant 
character. One in particular relates to 
the disbursement of such an unusual char- 
acter to an officer in a court martial case, 
that the OVERLAND will take it up in an- 
other issue. 

The State has not always taken into 
proper consideration the services of such 
an officer as Brigadier General John H. 
Dickinson, (retired,) who enlisted in Com- 
pany B, First Infantry, twenty years ago. 
He was elected and re-elected Captain of 
that organization, and his sterling devo- 
tion to duty for three years in that capa- 
city brought him so prominently to the at- 
tention of his fellow officers that in 1880, 
he was called to the command of the regi- 
ment and served as its Colonel for eleven 
years. During this period he brought the 
organization up to the highest standard of 
efficiency it had ever attained. Its vari- 
ous encampments were noted for excel- 
lence in appearance and discipline, and 
during the usual period they were held, 
there was a maximum of attendance with 
a marked effect in drill among officers and 
men. During his incumbency his regi- 
ment held the right of line for many 
years, and on street parades its appear- 


ance was favorably remarked by compe- 
tent military observers. When the regi- 
ment under his command competed for 
the trophy on the Presidio grounds, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1888, under the eyes of regular 
officers who were selected to decide, thou- 
sands of the best citizens thronged the 
hillsides to witness the battalion move- 
ments and the manual of arms through 
which Dickinson put his command, and 
at their conclusion there was a unanimous 
verdict that his troops moved with the 
precisionof regulars. Promoted to be Brig- 
adier General, February, 1891, he brought 
into service all his previous experience to 
further increase the efficiency of the Sec- 
ond Brigade, and during his career as its 
commander nothing occurred to cast a 
blot on his escutcheon until the mistakes 
of others which were perpetrated at Sac- 
ramento in 1893, made him the subject of 
much unjust criticism. His rank simply 
made him share in the unhappy lot which 
fell to those at loggerheads on that occa- 
sion. 

Another officer who has rendered long 
and honorable service to the State ina 
military capacity is Colonel Wm. Mac- 
donald, recently resigned and now on the 
retired list. It is nearly twenty years 
since he enlisted as a private in Company 
F, Second Artillery, and continued as 
such until the modest chevrons of a Cor- 
poral were earned and placed upon his 
sleeves two and a half years later. 
From November, 1880, until January 31, 
1882, he was Captain and A. D. C. on 
the staff of the Second Brigade, when a 
change in commanders relegated him topri- 
vate life for twenty-four horus, for on the 
following day, not too proud to do duty 
as a soldier, he enlisted in Light Battery 
A, Second Artillery. Three months 
later he again became a proud Corporal, 
and his ability and experience being re- 
cognized, in two months he was made 
Second Lieutenant of that organization. 
Less than a year later he became First 
Lieutenant and was frequently in com- 
mand of his battery in camp and on pa- 
rade. Four and a half years after he 
was elected Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Second Artillery, and in eighteen months 
from this time attained to its Colonelcy. 
During the period he was its commander 
many marked improvements took place. 
It grew in numbers, its attendance «t 
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drills increased, while in drill it became 
so muchimproved that the merest novice 
could not fail to observe the effect of a 
new head. Its splendid camps at Eureka 
and Ukiah were envied models, while its 
service in the Oakland yards during the 
great strike can never be sufficiently 
commended. Several years ago, when 
novices began to tinker at reorganization, 
the result was to consolidate the First 
and Third Infantry and the Second Ar- 
tillery into one regiment, which was des- 
ignated the First Infantry. Colonel 
Macdonald was the ranking officer by 
seniority in those three regiments, 
but this was ignored and under the law 
an election was ordered. Then com- 
menced the most vigorous battle in which 
all concerned were ever engaged. Every 
influence and every power was invoked, 
and to the shame of some of the latter, 
schemes were put forward, which, in 
their immeasurable littleness, would have 
been a disgrace to even pot-house politi- 
cians. But as the unexpected so often 
happens, Macdonald came off victorious, 
much to the delight of a majority of the 
newly organized regiment,—much to the 
amusement of many who complacently 
said, ‘‘May the best man win,’’ and 
greatly to the disgust of others “who 
could see no merit in any one but them- 
selves. 


Colonel H. P. Bush was placed on the 
retired list less than a year ago, having 
commanded the First Infantry for a single 
year. On the date of his retirement he 
had served the State a just quarter of a 
century less four years, and during that 
long period he was a most active and 
painstaking officer. Enlisting in Com- 
pany H, June 3, 1870, in less than a 
month he was First Lieutenant, and two 
years after Captain. This position he 
held by various elections until 1884, and 
four years later again became Captain 
of the same company, holding the same 
until March, 1891, when he was elected 
Lieutenant Colonel. During his term 
‘s company commander he was particu- 
larly noted for the careful manner in 
vhich he inspected and compelled his 

1 to care for the public property en- 
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trusted to them. By these means his 
company was nearly always more than 
abreast of other companies. He made 
his men give the strictest attention to 
their arms and accouterments and in this 
manner an inspection rarely failed to 
give Bush’s company a pecentage over 
others. Of uniforms and camp and gar- 
rison equipage, Company H seemed to 
always have enough and to spare. 

He was elected Colonel of his regiment 
May 14, 1805, and was retired a year 
later by the act of consolidation. His 
activity and interest in military matters 
was probably best exhibited when during 
his Colonelcy the regiments of San Fran- 
cisco were ordered to respond late one 
day to ‘‘an emergency call.’’ Colone! 
Bush had out by far the largest regiment, 
fully armed and equipped for active ser- 
vice. Everything necessary, so far as 
his regiment had been supplied by the 
State, was in place. Every little detail 
was attended to, and had there been an 
actual need for regimental service even 
at considerable distance from home, the 
officers and men would have fared com- 
fortably, for camp and garrison equip- 
age and a supply of subsistence were in 
wagons which formed a part of his regi- 
ment’s response to the call. Although 
on the shelf, Colonel Bush retains the 
liveliest interest in the National Guard. 

Major John F. Millar is one of those 
on the retired list whose services were 
once gladly recognized and held high. 
From an enlisted man in 1869, he be- 
came a First Lieutenant in Company D, 
First Cavalry Battalion. Mustered out 
of D, he enlisted in Company A, was 
made Sergeant Major and in 1880 re- 
ceived anexempt certificate. Six years 
afterward he entered the Third Infantry 
as Ordinance Officer with rank of First 
Lieutenant. In this position he was 
always prompt and efficient and in the 
absence of other staff officers frequently 
performed double duty. In 1892, he be- 
came Quartermaster of the Second Brig- 
ade and continued as such until retired in 
1893. His interest in the Guard never 
lagged, and to this day he believes it to 
be the power that upholds the civil in- 
stitutions of the State. 


Frank Elliott Myers. 





































HUSTLETON 


A STORY OF THE BOOM TIME IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


T ’S a little too warm 
today for work,’’ re- 
marked rancher Ches- 
ley, as he seated him- 
self in an old rocking 
chaironthefrontporch, 
and began filling his 
pipe. 

‘*Warm!’’ exclaimed 
a voice through the 
open window. ‘‘You 
forget, Robert, that it 
is February.’’ 

‘*Never mind about 
; the month, mother, 
the names of months do not count for 
much in Southern California. The sun 
fairly coaxed my coat off. Down on the 
bottom, by the creek, your peas are get- 
ting a fine start, and the rest of the gar- 
den stuff is coming on well. Soon have 
new potatoes, if this weather holds.’’ 

The woman paused in her ironing. 

‘* Robert,’’ she said, with a touch of 
sarcasm, ‘‘l ’m afraid the potatoes 
would n’t be so early, if | ’d had to de- 
pend on you to do the planting. You 
should set George a better example. 
He ’s nearly twenty, and if he falls into 
your shiftless ways it will be his ruin. 
There ’s Kate, too, almost eighteen, and 
she ’s likely to lose all ambition, if you 
don’t stop holding up your easy-going 
ideas. It’s fortunate that the children 
have some of their mother’s spirit.’’ 

The iron came down with a thump that 
her husband inwardly deplored, as a 
waste of nervous force. 

She added, more gently : ‘‘ You ’ll take 
cold, sitting there without your coat. 
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You know there ’s a chill in the shade at 
this season.’’ 

Mr. Chesley heaved a sigh of reluc- 
tance, as he arose and drew on his coat. 

‘*No doubt, you are right about the 
children,’’ he said soothingly, after a 
silence. ‘‘ The truth is that |’m not 
much suited to this age. People are all too 
busy to enjoy life, even in California. 
If one does n’t join in the chase of the 
dollar, he is set down as a poor-spirited 
chap. | ’m past fifty — tooold to change 
my ways. Some men were never cut 
out for business, and | suppose | am one 
of the so-called failures. You remember 
how things seemed always to go wrong 
in Ohio. And when we came out here 
in ’77, ten years ago, if | had n’t put into 
this little ranch what we had left, | ’m 
inclined to think there would n’t be much 
in sight now. But land is going up so 
fast that we could sell for a good sum, 
though we do get precious little out of 
the place as it is.”’ 

‘And what would become of the 
money, | should like to know, if you did 
sell ?”’ 

‘* Well, mother, | have wondered less 
about the money than whether we should 
ever again be as happy as now. But 
1’m perfectly willing to be rich, so long 
as | don’t have to put myself out for it. 
1 doubt if any one of those new million- 
aires, down there in Los Angeles, is get- 
ting as much satisfaction out of Califor- 
niaaslam. 1I/’d sooner live up here in 
the hills, and be free from care.’’ 

‘* The lazy are always afraid of care,” 
said the wife with emphasis. 

‘« The air is so clear today,’’ he ! 
sumed, ignoring her remark, ‘‘ that | can 
see the ocean, over there at Santa Mon- 























ica. It must be more than twenty miles 
away. And look at these rolling hills, 
all gay with wild flowers; and the San 
Gabriel valley — what would Moses have 
said about that kind of a promised land? 
And the mountains! How the snow 
glitters in the sunlight! That last 
storm whitened Old Baldy more than 
half way down to the orange orchards. 
Two miles high, and yet Grayback and 
San Jacinto, beyond there —’’ 

‘‘ There you go again, Robert; just 
as though | could stop my ironing to 
gape at the mountains! It’s all very 
fine, but | ’m not one of those that fold 
their hands and sit down to look at scen- 
ery, when there ’s work to be done. 
Give me the money, and you may have 
the mountains.”’ 

‘* Seems to me it ’s high time for Kate 
to be home from school.’’ 

‘* Here she comes, singing as usual,’’ 
said her father brightening. 

‘Look out, papa!’’ cried the girl, 
gayly, as she bounded upon the porch. 

And before her placid parent could in- 
terpose a mild protest, a mass of some- 
thing cold had struck his neck lightly 
and lodged under his collar. Her merry 
laugh rang out, as she threw her arms 
about him and gave him a kiss. 

‘*O, you dear old papa. I wanted to 
give you a surprise, and make you think 
you were a boy again, back in Ohio.”’ 

Her father smiled indulgently, nodded 
towards the window, but said nothing. 
Then he slyly slipped a little lump of 
snow down her back, and laughed at her 
Violent start. 

‘‘That’s the way the boys do in 
Ohio.”’ 

‘‘ You are both children,’’ protested 
the mother, stepping out upon the porch. 
‘Kate, where on earth did you get that 
now ?”? 

‘“One of the boys was up on the 

ountains today. But look at the wild- 
\wers | have brought you.’’ 
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She pointed to an apronful of bright 
blossoms that she had dropped upon the 
porch at the moment of her arrival. 
There were golden poppies, larkspurs, 
bluebells, buttercups, lupins, and other 
brilliant beauties. 

‘‘ That ’s like California,’ said Mr. 
Chesley, ‘‘ snowballs and wildflowers in 
the same lap.’’ 

His wife’s fondness for flowers was 
manifest, as she gathered up the many- 
hued heap. 

‘‘Did any one help you gather them?”’ 
she asked, with a quick glance at Kate. 

The rich color deepened a little in the 
girl’s cheeks, as she answered,— 

‘‘Arthur picked most of them for me.”’ 

‘© You should not speak of him in that 
way,’’ said-the mother severely. ‘‘ It is 
scarcely respectful. ‘Mr. Weyman’ 
would sound much better. You must re- 
member that you are no longer a child, 
and that he has grown to be a man and 
your schoolmaster.’’ 

‘*But, mamma, I ’ve known him ever 
since he was eight years old. And 
George always calls him Arthur. You 
do yourself.’’ 

This protest ended in a pretty pout, 
that quickly gave place to a smile, as 
Kate called after her mother :— 

‘*Here they both come now, mamma. 
George said he would bring him to tea.”’ 

Mrs. Chesley did not appear to be en- 
tirely pleased by this announcement, 
but she made no remark, and disappeared 
to make preparations for the. evening 
meal. 

As the two young men came up the 
path together, an observer would have 
noted that they were very unlike. 
George had the exuberant vitality and 
ceaseless flow of animal spirits that were 
characteristics of his sister. His gestures, 
as he talked earnestly to the teacher, 
were full of energy and animation. Ar- 
thur Weyman, on the other hand, was 
excessively slender, and delicate in ap- 
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pearance. His manner was reserved, 
but marked by a peculiar gentleness. 
Everybody liked him, but many criticised 
what they called a lack of force and am- 
bition. He was a few years older than 
George, but they had been chums at 
school, and while of opposite tastes, had 
remained the closest of friends. 

‘‘Father,’’ called out George excit- 
edly, as the two drew near the house, 
‘* | have some news for you.’’ 

**What is it ?’’ calmly inquired the 
elder Chesley, as he beamed pleasantly 
upon Arthur. 

‘* The boom is about to strike us. 
General Hustler is coming out here to- 
morrow, to take a look around and talk 
business. Major Hornblower told me 
to tell you. He just drove down the 
road.”’ 

** And who is General Hustler ?’’ the 
father asked, his tranquillity entirely un- 
disturbed. 

‘* Have n’t you seen something about 

him in the papers? He is a great real 
estate operator, from Chicago. The 
Major says, ‘ The General has caught 
on to the boom, and is going to help make 
things hum.’ ”’ 
‘** Well, ‘‘I must confess | never heard 
of the General, but you know that mili- 
tary titles are very common. We ’ll see 
what he has to say tomorrow.”’ 

Hospitality was one of Mrs. Chesley’s 
virtues. She was fond of company, and 
welcomed friend or stranger to her table. 
Guests never disturbed the even tenor 
of her domestic arrangements. What 
she had fit to serve was offered without 
apology that there was nothing better. 
She used to say that she had always a 
welcome, a clean table, and something to 
eat, for any one willing to take chances. 

The family fare was ordinarily of a 
frugal sort. Mr. Chesley could scarcely 
be called a good farmer, and his habits of 
indolence and procrastination had left 


the capabilities of his ranch almost un- 
tried. Most of it was dry upland, on 


- which in favorable seasons a moderate 


yield of barley was obtained. But the 
crop was dependent on the uncertainties 
of the rainfall,— and the greater risk of 
Mr. Chesley’s failing to get the plowing 
and sowing accomplished. The most 
productive part of the property was a 
wide strip of bottom land along the creek 
that emerged from the canon a short 
distance away. This moist land, with 
little care, yielded heavily of alfalfa, corn, 
potatoes, and all other sorts of ‘‘ garden 
truck.’’ On this fertile soil, under his 
mother’s direction, George had found time 
to do much useful work. A few cows,some 
acres of deciduous orchard, poultry, 
and a score or two of hives of bees, 
helped to furnish an income for the fam- 
ily. Thanks to Mrs. Chesley’s good do- 
mestic management, they had kept out 
of debt ; and having little to do and no- 
thing to ‘‘bother’’ him, Mr. Chesley had 
found life on the place very much to his 
taste. It was but a few miles from Los 
Angeles, and the rapid growth of that 
city gave promise of wealth to all the 
landowners in its neighborhood. 

The information that a real estate man 
was coming the next day to takea look at 
the ranch, and perhaps to make an offer for 
it, was of absorbing interest to Mrs. 
Chesley. She talked of nothing else, 
until the simple meal was finished. Both 
son and daughter were now hopeful of a 
favorable change in the circumstances of 
the family. Their mother had taken 
pains to make them ambitious, at least 
in a worldly way, and the lack of money 
had been to the young people a bar to 
many pleasures and social advantages. 
They had several times joined their 
mother in efforts to induce the father to 
put the ranch on the market, and though 
he had not positively refused to do so, he 
had never taken the initiative. But 




















now that somebody was coming with a 
view to buy, they felt that a change was 
near at hand. Their father, as they well 
knew, might be persuaded to sell, even 
against his inclination, but beyond a cer- 
tain point it was a mistake to urge him. 

After tea the growing boom was still 
the subject of discussion. Arthur had said 
little, and Mr. Chesley asked him what 
he thought about it. 

‘*] fear that it will do more harm than 
good,’’ said the young man. ‘‘It seems 
to me to be nothing more than gambling, 
and that never can help anybody in the 
long run. My belief is that every form 
of speculation is injurious to all concerned 
in it. What seem to be the benefits of 
the present craze all lie on the surface, 
but most of the evil is concealed. It ap- 
pears to me that all this wild speculation 
intensifies what is said to be the Ameri- 
can national vice —the haste to get rich, 
and at any sacrifice of things more valu- 
able than money.”’ 

‘** You should have gone into the pulpit, 
Arthur Weyman,”’ said Mrs. Chesley, 
with a shade of impatience. ‘‘ We can 
have progress, and everything good along 
with it. This is an age of improvement, 
and money was never such a power as it 
is now. If people make a bad use of it, 
that’s not the fault of wealth.’’ 

‘*But what has all that to do with the 
boom. You should stick to the point, 
mother,’’ her husband smilingly re- 
marked. 

A familiar knock at the door interrupted 
the conversation. 

‘‘ That’s McNab,’’ said Mr. Chesley. 

‘*We were talking about the boom,”’ 
he remarked, when his jocular old friend 
and neighbor had been ushered in. ‘‘ Give 
us your idea of it.’’ 

‘I think,’’ said McNab, ‘‘ that it is like 
iny other fever. The only question is, 

ow long will it last? This malaria of 
peculation that has fastened on Los An- 
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geles and San Diego seems to have a firm 
hold. It will take a good many doses of 
the quinine of common sense to knock it 
out. The medicine is unpalatable, and 
naturally, the newspapers don’t like to 
administer it. Besides, the boom is a 
fine thing for the press, and keeps its 
wheels well oiled. ButI don’t blame the 
papers. The editor who would condemn 
the boom just now would be regarded as 
an idiot orapublicenemy. And we must 
remember that the doctors do not give 
quinine when the fever ison. The time 
for wisdom and sober counsel will come 
with the first bad financial chill.’’ 

‘«For my part,’’ spoke up Mrs. Ches- 
ley, ‘‘l think the boom is doing great 
good. I don’t believe there will be any 
let-up in it until we have a million people 
in Southern California. There ’s plenty 
of room for millions more, gracious 
knows,’’ 

‘* Well, mother, said her husband, with 
one of his quiet smiles, ‘‘ 1’m glad to hear 
that you are so well satisfied with ranch 
life, | had never suspected it.’’ 

‘It is n’t the ranch life — | hate that,’’ 
she retorted. ‘‘ It’s the sunshine that | 
love. Ican keep cheerful so long as the 
sky is blue, but dark days make me 
gloomy. And I would n’t object to living 
here in the country if we could afford to 
have plenty of help, and a fine house, — 
to keep a carriage, and go and come as 
we pleased. But 1’d sooner live in South- 
ern California, even as we are here, than 
go back to the East and be better off, so 
far as money isconcerned. | agree with 
you that far, Robert. But don’t you 
think, after all, Mr. McNab, that what is 
called the boom is based on merit ?”’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘ this spec- 
ulative fever rests upon the good showing 
that this country has made in the last ten 
or twelve years. Southern California has 
been making rapid progress in a quiet 
way. It has been demonstrated that this 
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part of the United States is a good place 
to grow the finest kinds of oranges and 
other fruits, and that on a little place un- 
der irrigation a family may make a com- 
fortable living. This productive capacity, 
added to the charms and climatic advant- 
ages of the country, is what has given 
rise to the boom, which has taken the 


form, chiefly, of speculation in town lots. 
But this very speculation is due to the 
assumption that the country is to be de- 
veloped, to sustain the new towns, and 
especially the cities of Los Angeles and 
San Diego. To my notion, the new- 
comers are beginning at the wrong end. 
They are scrambling for corner lots, in- 
stead of buying irrigable or irrigated land, 
which is sure to rise in actual value, as 
the country fills up and its resources be- 
come better known.’’ 

‘You talk like an immigration agent,’’ 
put in Mr. Chesley. ‘1 think that fruit 
growing, like everything else, will be 
overdone. It’s against all experience that 
any sort of farming or fruit growing can 
remain exceedingly profitable for many 
vears. The tendency is towards equili- 
zation of profits in all callings. To my 
mind, there is more profit in setting out 
stakes for town lots, just now, than in 
any other sort of planting.’’ 


‘*Perhaps so,’’ said McNab, laughing, 
‘*but will they take root? That’s the 
question. Excuse me; | must be going.’’ 


THE morning of General Hustler’s visit 
to the Chesley place was one of the finest 
of the closing days of February. There 
had been at sunrise a slight frost on the 
low grounds, but on the slopes of the hills 
even the tenderest of growing plants had 
escaped injury. In the gardens the deli- 
cate heliotrope, as well as the more hardy 
rose, Showed no trace of blight, and rows 
of callas in full bloom nodded in the gen- 
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tle breeze that sprang up with the appear- 
ance of the sun above the distant moun- 
tain tops. There was a soft air from the 
sea, and under the genial influence of the 
sunbeams, the temperature rose rapidly, 
so that as early as nine o’clock even the 


most feeble of invalids were tempted out 
of doors. 


It was entirely too fine a morning for 
work, Mr. Chesley thought. Besides, 
he had business to engage his attention. 
So, after Kate had departed for school, he 
lounged about the dooryard, thoroughly 
comfortable, occasionally puffing a ring of 
smoke into the air, and watching it drift 
away towards the snow-capped ridges of 
the Sierra Madre. 

A buggy drawn by a pair of quick- 
stepping roadsters came rattling up the 
winding hill-side road to the gateway. 
Two men alighted. One was tall and 
thin, with a military moustache and 
pointed beard, exceedingly pretentious 
and dignifiedin manner. This personage 
Mr. Chesley recognized as Major Horn- 
blower, a gentleman who prided him- 
self on his military record, but who was 
better known as a fighting editor from 
Montana, impecunious and convivial; a 
vigorous and enthusiastic writer, who had 
*«started’’ more papers than any other 
man on the Pacific coast. His hair was 
quite gray, but his coal-black eyes re- 
tained the fire and brightness of their 
youth. 

The Major’s companion was a man who 
would attract attention anywhere. Not 
less than six feet in height, and with a 
somewhat portly figure, he yet was so 
well proportioned, and carried himself 
with an air so easy and jaunty, that he 
seemed much less heavy and ponderous 
than he was. Though scarcely less than 


fifty years of age, he had few gray hairs, 
and his thick-set blond moustache adorned 
a handsome, unwrinkled face, which stil! 
retained the ruddiness of youth. 


A pair 














of keen blue eyes shone through the 
gold frames of his glasses, and a smile 
seemed ever to hover at the corners of 
his mouth. His lips were firm, however, 
and the countenance, as a whole, was ex- 
pressive of an alert mind united to a san- 
guine temperament; of invincible deter- 
mination and energy as wellasof bound- 
less good nature and love of pleasure. He 
was evidently a man whom no difficulties 
could daunt or misfortunes overcome ; of 
a buoyancy so spontaneous, and hopeful- 
ness so unfailing, that reverses served to 
spur him on to fresh enterprises and new 
feats of audacity. A man without preju- 
dices, without scruples, guided by no am- 
bitions other than those of self-interest 
and enjoyment of life, he was yet, in the 
estimation of the friends of his own choos- 
ing, ‘* the best fellow in the world.’’ His 
generosity was unbounded, and if, in the 
way of business, he ruined a man, he 
would cheerfully loan him enough money 
for a fresh start in the world. Such was 
his rare tact and charm of manner that 
even those who had learned by sad ex- 
perience how little faith could be placed 
in his sanguine assurances, were apt to 
remain his friends, consoling themselves 
with the idea that he had deceived him- 
self as well as those whom he had led 
financially astray. He could lie with the 
appearance of such absolute candor, and 
look doubt so firmly in the eye, that it 
was difficult, even for those who knew 
him well, to suspect him of intentional 
deceit. 

‘*Mr. Chesley,’’ said the Major, as the 
pair met him half way to the house, 
‘* allow me to introduce General Hustler, 
late of Chicago. General, Mr. Chesley.’’ 

The General’s face was radiant with 
good-will and his hand-clasp warm and 
magnetic, as he said with his most en- 
gaging heartiness, ‘‘ Mr. Chesley, | am 
delighted to know you.’’ 

And then the latter responded that he 
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was pleased to meet the General, it was 
more than a mere civility. There were 
few persons, indeed, whom the General 
failed to captivate when introduced, — if 
it were worth his while. He was a good 
talker, but never tiresome, and _ suffi- 


ciently adroit to be a good listener when 
occasion served. Mr, Chesley was soon 
doing most of the talking, even to the ex- 
clusion of the voluble Major, and in a few 
minutes the General had learned all about 
the ranch that he cared to know, though 
he had not seemed to be asking for infor- 
mation. 

Presently, at a sign from the General, 
the Major remarked to Mr. Chesley: ‘‘ | 
am showing my friend something of the 
country, and hope to get him to cast his 
lot with us. Have you ever thought of 
selling this place ?”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ exclaimed the General, seem- 
ingly lost in admiration of the great snowy 
mountain that dominated the landscape 
to the eastward. ‘‘ Excuse the interrup- 
tion, but will you kindly tell me the name 
of that magnificent dome-shaped mass 
over there ?’’ 

‘*San Antonio, or Old Baldy; as you 
please,’’ the Major answered. 

The General’s gaze remained fixed on 
the distant range, while Mr. Chesley, not 
heeding the interruption, slowly said, 
‘*Yes, | have sometimes thought | might 
be induced to sell.’’ 

‘* And what valuation do you place on 
the property, may I ask?’’ inquired the 
Major. 

Mr. Chesley hesitated. He had meant 
to ask seventy-five dollars an acre, but 
the General’s seeming indifference made 
him fearful of putting the price too high. 
At length he responded, ‘‘ Sixty dollars 
an acre — thirty-six thousand for the six 
hundred acres.’’ 

‘Pretty good price for dry hill land, 
even in these times,’’ was the Major’s 
comment. 
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The General turned suddenly, and 
pulled outhis watch. ‘‘Pastteno’clock!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘* Major, we must be go- 
ing ; | have an engagement in Los Ange- 
les. Mr. Chesley, I envy you this noble 
view, and wish | could linger with you a 
little longer this lovely morning, but time 
presses. Goodby!’’ And he extended 
his hand, with his most genial smile. 

‘« Don’t hurry,’’ said Mr. Chesley, as 
his face fell into a lugubrious expression 
in spite of himself, while he mechanically 
pressed the proffered hand. ‘‘ Have you 
any notion of buying such a place as 
this ?”’ 

He thought of what his wife would say, 
if he let the General slip through his fin- 
gers, without an effort to make a sale. 

‘«! might,’’ said the General frankly, 
‘‘just fora turn. What is the acreage 
and the price ?”’ 

‘¢ Thirty-six thousand dollars for the 
six hundred acres.’’ 

There was a shade of anxiety in the 
answer, which the General instantly de- 
tected. He turned as if about to go, and 
Mr. Chesley added, with an eagerness 
that he could scarcely restrain :— 

‘*] might make it a little less. The 
creek water-right alone is worth the price, 
if developedinthe canon. A little money 
would do it.’’ 

‘«Well,’’ returned the General, witha 
slight yawn, which he seemingly tried to 
repress. ‘‘ You might give me a ten-day’s 
option, if you like, at thirty-five thousand 
dollars. Can you accommodate him with 
a blank, Major? | understand that a Los 
Angeles man is considered behind the 
times if he does n’t carry with him a few 
printed options, ready for use.’’ And 
the General laughed gayly, as he winked 
at Mr. Chesley. 

‘1 don’t know but what | might have 
one,’’ said the Major, as he drew a hand- 
ful of papers from an inside pocket of his 
coat. ‘* Yes, asit happens, here is one.’’ 
And he held out a printed form. 
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‘«1’Il take it up to the house, and fill it 
out,’’ said Mr. Chesley. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the General. 
‘Pencil will do. Fill it out for him, 
Major, and let ’s be off.’’ 

The Major lost no time in filling the 
blank, with the description and price, and 
Mr. Chesley signed it. 

‘* All right,’’ said the General affably, 
as he stowed away the document. 
‘Goodby again, Mr. Chesley. | shall 
hope to see you some other day, before 
long.’’ And with'a gracious bow and 
wave of the hand he was gone. 

Mr. Chesley went around the corner of 
the house, and there found his wife, who 
had been intently watching the visitors. 
He rubbed his hands gleefully. 

‘*] gave him an option at thirty-five 
thousand dollars,’’ he said, ‘‘ and | hope 
he ’Il take the place.’’ 

‘“*Could n’t you have done better ?’’ 
she asked eagerly. 

‘*O Lord, no! It was touchand go at 
that. He doesn’t seem to care whether 
he buys anything or not.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ remarked the good woman, 
as she heaved a long-drawn sigh, ‘‘ the 
price is not so bad, seeing that you paid 
only five dollars an acre. But that was 
ten years ago. I hope to gracious he’ll 
take it.’’ 

The General and the Major had gone 
a little way in silence, and had reached a 
turn in the road that hid them from view 
of the house. 

‘*Now,’’ said the Major, as he turned 
in his seat and looked hard at his com- 
panion, ‘‘ what do you think of it?’’ 

‘*It’s asnap, at that figure, for a town- 
site,’? the General responded joyfully. 
‘*It should cut up into four thousand 
twenty-five-foot lots, allowing plenty of 
room for streets, squares, and all that. 
They ought to average $250 to $300each ; 
or a good deal more, after things get 
moving. There’s aclear miilion of profit 
in it, | guess. And if the water-right is 
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worth developing, that may add another and I fancy he is about the laziest man | 
million. 1 was afraid to ask about the ever came across. Let the horses go, 
water, but it may be worth more than Major. We’ll have a cold bottle when 
the land. Chesley is a dear old duffer, we get into town.” 

William A. Lawson. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 





ACROSS the street, bewitchingly, 
She coyly glanced at me, 

And as she smiled a dainty smile 
Could I resist to stare awhile. 
Wondering who the maid could be 


} 

\ ; \ 
| Who 'd condescend to look at me? 8 
\ Perhaps I was a little bold | 
Would you blame me if I told, j 


Who this flirtsome lady ? 

Twas n't Ruth, or Jane, or Sadie 
Picture then my sad chagrin, . 
When |Ibeheldthe mocking grin , 
Of my sister—awful flat— / 


In her brand new an 
Easter hat. ° 
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MODERN 
CEMETERY 


‘*E’ VERY man of true feeling rejoices in 

the growing taste of the country in re- 
gard to cemeteries. A sentiment so 
sacred as the memory of the dead ought 
not to be merely cherished, it should be 
expressed, and society, as such, should 
have acknowledged forms of respecting 
its depths and tenderness.’’ So spoke 
Edward Everett Hale at the quarter cen- 
tennial of Mount Auburn cemetery, in 
1859, and the thought then uttered has 
gathered strength with the passing years. 
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THE 
PERPETUAL 
CARE 

LAWN PLAN 


The dead are not only ours personally, 
by virtue of those ties that carry the 
strength and beauty of immortality in 
them, but they retain a social value that 
a Christian community holds dear to its 
heart. The natural exhibition of this 
trait of moral refinement is in appropri- 
ate and beautiful places of sepulture; and 
in this way, cemeteries are types of pub- 
lic opinion, touching the dead. 

The full pathos of any one grave is only 
felt by very few, and if it does not reach 























our profoundest passions, appeal to our 
deepest feelings, it is something in favor 
of the higher estimate of humanity, for 
it to address itself to our gentler emotions 
and to fix its image of repose within our 
minds. 

A cemetery where taste and scenery 
combine to heighten the effect, is the 
counterpart of life’s busy multitude. It 
is a departed world where all are at rest 
in close proximity to the rush, stir, and 
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strife, of animated being; and while it 
links us with the dust beneath our feet, 
it makes that earthitself something more 
than a material sphere by the redeemed 
treasures locked in its bosom. 

It could not be expected that cemeteries 
should at once conform to the truest and 
highest principles of Christian art; there 
had to bea period of change, of evolution, 
of emancipation from the mental thraldom 
of centuries before the rural cemetery 
of the present day could exist. 

Undoubtedly the earliest form of burial 
was just a simple interment in the ground 
without any particular choice of location; 
afterward various other modes of sepul- 
ture were used, which reached their 
apogee hundreds and in some cases thou- 
sands of years ago. During all this time, 
by various races, by generation after gen- 
eration the mere interring of the body of 
the deceased in the ground with more or 
less formality was practised, and while 
other modes of burial have reached the 
limit of their improvement, this is con- 
tinually developing new beauties and 
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MORTUARY CHAPEL, VIEW OF APPROACH FROM 
SOUTHERN BOUNDARY, OLD OAKEN BUCKET IN FOREGROUND. 


attractions, until in the present day it 
presents the wonderful beauty of Green- 
wood, Mount Auburn, Spring Grove, 
Cypress Lawn, and other cemeteries in 
the United States, which are considered 
by those who know far to excel any in 
the countries of the old world. 

This evolution of the present cemetery, 
however, was gradual; it is a far cry 
from a cemetery in semblance of a potters’ 
field toa modern one conducted on the 
lawn plan. The former required only a 
few acres of ground encircled by wall or 
fence and subdivided to suit ; the latter, 
having secured a tract of land made 
already beautiful by nature, calls to its 
aid as additional beautifiers the talents of 
the best engineers and landscape gar- 
deners obtainable ; the former with the 
majority of its plots unkempt and uncared 
for, the latter with its magnificent sweep 
of lawn broken only by clumps of shrubs 
and flowers, by mausoleum, cross, or 
shaft, indicate by comparison the ever 
increasing desire of the human race 
properly to honor its dead and to beautity 
and adorn their final resting place. 

It was only in the third decade of this 
century that, the population of our cities 
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increasing rapidly, we were confronted 
with the problem that the older Euro- 
pean cities had to grapple with years be- 
fore. Ourtowns had become cities, bur- 
ial places that had been on their out- 
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IONA CROSS, ERECTED TO BISHOP KIP. 


skirts had become almost their business 
centers, and were not only a menace to 
health but a hindrance to the business 
world and a virtual stoppage of the arte- 
ries of trade that would if not closed, flow 
through them, to the residence and busi- 
ness sections beyond. To be sure, in 
those times, prior to the advent of steam 
and electric communication, there were 
some good reasons for inter-mural burial 
places, the only method of travel being 
horse conveyance, while the streets and 
roads were bad at best. Thus nearness 
and easy access were almost absolute 
necessities. 

Early in the thirties in a number of 
istern cities, associations were formed 
for the purpose of buying tracts of land 
considerably removed from their centers, 
which had some natural beauties and 


— 


e as far as could possibly be foreseen 
of the probable direction of the city’s 
vth. 


The land thus acquired was to 
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be used for cemetery purposes in perpe- 
tuity, the plots in them were deeded to 
purchasers, who assumed ,their entire 
care, but the regulations were at first lax, 
there was a great lack of ensemble, and 
while they were a great advance on the 
city burial place, there was still much to 
be desired. 

The credit for the origination or adop- 
tion of the lawn plan seems by universal 
consent to be given to Spring Grove 
Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio. The prin- 
cipal aim of the plan is to adapt the cem- 
etery scheme to the natural topography 
of the land, strive to preserve the maiden 
beauties, hide all unpleasant and disturb- 
ing features, and develop the pleasant 
and good ones by the most natural and 
pleasing embellishments, avoiding the 
use of novelties and eccentricities not in 
accord with the natural conditions of the 
place. To accomplish this satisfactorily 
it was necessary that the entire work of 
improvement and adornment should be 
done by the Cemetery Association itself, 
that there should be no artificial fencings, 
copings, or irregularities,around the plots, 
that certain stringent rules and regula- 
tions should be adopted and observed, 
without which it would be impossible 
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to make the cemetery an harmonious 
whole. 

Then again a very strong argument in 
favor of the lawn plan is the very nat- 
ural wish that one’s own place of final 
repose should be ever decent and respec- 
table, and a still stronger motive is added 
by our regard for the memory of others. 
It can hardly be imagined that the feel- 
ing which has prompted a costly pur- 
chase and construction should be unac- 
companied with a desire that a spot on 
which so much has been expended should 
always be kept in neatness and good re- 
pair. 

But lots and monuments will not take 
care of themselves. No pains or ex- 
pense at the outset — no solidity of ma- 
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terial, no thoroughness of work- 
manship — is proof against the per- 
petual tendency to dilapidation and 
decay. Trees, briars, shrubs, and 
weeds, fill a neglected lot with a 
tangled and squalid growth. Head- 
stones and monuments are seldom 
placed so firmly as to defy forever 
the powerful forces of nature con- 
stantly at work to weaken and 
throw them down. Lot owners know 
that they cannot be always on the 
spot to watch the beginning and 
progress of decay, and should not 
forget that their own personal care, 
at best, can continue but a little 
while. 

It is still less to be expected that 
those who come after them should 
do what they had failed to accom- 
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CATHOLIC CROSS, ERECTED IN MEMORY OF MARY A. SMALL 
OF ST. BRIDGET’S PARISH. 


plish. The lawn plan cemetery,’ with 
its feature of perpetual care under the 
immediate direction of the association, 
the cost of which is defrayed by the 
interest received from the investment 
of an additional amount equal to thirty- 
three and one third per cent of the 
cost of the lot, which is paid at the 
time of the purchase and is put into a 
separate fund managed by nine trustees 
elected for the purpose, stands as a guar- 
dian and care-taker in perpetuity, re- 
lleves the lot owner of any further care 
or expense, and guarantees not only that 
\is plot shall always be kept in good re- 
air, but also that nothing in its sur- 

undings shall be unpleasant or incon- 
‘uous, and when in the fullness of time 
e cemetery is entirely occupied, it will 
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form an extensive park, rich in foliage, 
flowers, mausoleums, statuary, and mon- 
uments, with funds ample for its perpet- 
ual care, a handsome memorial gift to 
posterity without a corresponding burden 
of tax. 

In the year 1891 anumber of prominent 
San Franciscans, realizing that while in 
nearly all branches of art and science 
our city by the Golden Gate was the 
peer of her Eastern sisters, it lacked the 
beautiful park like cemeteries of the East, 
determined to secure a site for a ceme- 
tery to be conducted on the lawn plan, 
to secure the best engineers and land- 
scape gardeners, and in fine, to found an 
interment place where chaste art should 
assist nature and where for years to 
come should be interred the bodies of our 
loved and respected dead. In pursuance 
of this plan in the following year, the 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery Association 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of California, with a perpetual 
charter from the supervisors of San 
Mateo county, its object being the ac- 
quirement for cemetery purposes of a 
sightly tract of land situated in the north- 
part of San Mateo county and distant ten 
miles from San Francisco. The land 
purchased was about eighty acres in ex- 
tent and from the foothills of the San 
Bruno mountains sloped in undulations 
gently westward to the main county 
road. The north and south boundaries are 
the Hills of Eternity and Holy Cross 
cemeteries,— an ideal spot for a rural 
place of interment and susceptibie in the 
hands of a skilful landscape gardener, 
from its configuration and the many 
clumps of trees that dotted its expanse 
of an Aladdin lamp-like transformation 
into the Cypress Lawn of today. 

The ordinary visitor, who sees only 
the completed work, the massive gate- 
way, the pretty lake bordering the ap- 
proach, the mortuary chapel, crematory, 
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and columbarium, the sunken, well-kept 
gravel driveways, the closely cropped 
lawns, the clumps of shrubs and borders 
of flowers, must realize that these were 
not built in a day, and were made to last 
many, but he cannot fully understand 
the immense amount of preliminary work 
before anything beautiful appeared. 
After the purchase of the site, the first 
necessary work of surveying or plotting 
being finished, an elaborate system of 
sewers was constructed, a pumping sta- 
tion erected with pipes radiating to all 
parts of the tract, the main driveways 
built with macadam foundations (these 
latter are all sunken and do not destroy 
the lawn-like effect of the cemetery), a 
green house and nursery established 
where were grown thousands of shrubs 
and plants, to be scattered through the 
grounds by the landscape gardener,— 
whose work was next in order and who 
had the charge of adorning them, form- 
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ing the lake, and selecting the sites for 
the buildings. The beauty of the cem- 
etery soon attracted the attention of the 
best people of San Francisco, who ap- 
proved of the perpetual care plan, and at 
once secured plots. The board of trustees 
being entirely non-sectarian, all denom- 
inations were represented. A _ great 
number of lots were secured by lot- 
owners in city cemeteries, who removed 
the remains of their deceased relatives, 
and while the cemetery is yet young, it 
will make history in years to come. 
Already the splendid mausoleums of the 
Pope, Kohl, and Hobart families, the Han- 
cock peristyle, the Brickell bowlder, the 
Scobie, Watson, Felton, Small, Booth, 
and other fine monuments, have been 
erected. The Thornton-Creswell shaft, 
which stood for thirty-five years in 
Laurel Hill, has been removed from there 
and re-erected, and in the center of lona 
churchyard, the Episcopal church reser- 
vation, stands the lona cross in memory 
of William Ingraham Kip, the first Episco- 
pal Bishop of California. And the end 
is not yet. 

The crematory, from an architectural 
as well as a scientific standpoint, is con- 
sidered the finest in the country, and un- 
like other Coast crematories, the incin- 
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erating flames do not come in contact 
with the body. The columbarium — 
the only one on the Pacific Coast—which 
is designed to hold the ashes of the cre- 
mated dead, is also a noble building; the 
niches in its interior for the reception of 
the ashes are carved in solid rock. 
Carrying out to the fullest extent their 
idea of a beautiful cemetery, the Cypress 
Lawn management pays particular re- 
gard to all minutiae that may tend to 
lessen the grief of mourning friends. The 
attendants are neatly and decorously 
uniformed, the earth mound by the 
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grave-side covered by evergreens and 
flowers, and the coffin receptacle heavily 
padded, making the earth fall noiseless. 
Seats are provided for the mourners and 
matting is spread around the grave. 
Everything is done that humanity and 
experience can suggest to spare the feel- 
ings of the bereaved ones, that the last 
sad offices for the dead may be performed 
with due solemnity and honor. 
Alfred Farmar.’ 


\T am indebted to the writings of Messrs. Adolph Strauch 
and F. Eurich for valuable materia! for this article, also to Mr. 
J. D. Allen, the local manager of Messrs. Jones Brothers & 
Company, workers in granite, who have designed and manu- 
factured a majority of the monuments at Cypress Lawn. 

















JOHN R. ROGERS, Gov- 
ernor of Washington, is ina 
position to enforce his views, 
and the eye of the Nation is 
upon this Western State, 
where the victory of the fus- 
ion forces was so complete at a time when the 
rest of the nation expressed by its ballot a rad- 
ical difference of opinion. 

Governor Rogers has an advantage over the 
usual run of reformers, in that he does not be- 
lieve in enacting or enforcing laws before a prac- 
tical unanimity of public opinion demands such 
change. 

He was born in Brunswick, Maine, September 
4th, 1838, and was educated in his native town. 
He followed the drug trade in Boston, and for 
some years thereafter in Mississippi and again 
in Maine. He taught school in Illinois, and 
finally bought a farm. He afterwards removed 
to Kansas, where he entered politics, and held 
several minor offices. He established and was 
editor for three years of the Kansas Commoner, 
now published at Wichita. He moved to the 
State of Washington in 1890, locating in Puyal- 
lup, where he resided when elected Governor. 
He is the author of several pamphlets on socio- 
logical and economical subjects, most of which 
have been published since he came to Washing- 
ton. He was a member of the State Legislature 


in 1895. 


A Reformer 
and 
Student, 


IT IS needless to say that 
the OVERLAND is proud of 


Overland the fact that it is the official 
and the organ of the schools of Cali- 
Schools, . ig 


fornia. It received its desig- 
nation as such from the State 
Board of Education, which was composed of 
Governor Budd, State Superintendent Black, 
President Kellogg, Dr. Brown, and Professors 
Pennel, Pierce, and Childs. For six months it 
has furnished the magazine and sixteen. ad- 
ditional pages of technical educational matter, 
edited by Mr. A. B Coffey, to the 3,341 schools 
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of the State for the sum of twelve and one half 
cents a month to each district. 

It has no apologies to make. It has done its 
level best to give satisfaction and believes it has 
succeeded. Still in the last session of the legis- 
lature a bill was introduced (S. B. 407) by one 
Smith, of ‘‘ Coyote Bill’’ fame, to abolish the 
official organ, blacken the name of the OVER- 
LAND, and deprive the County Boards of Educa- 
tion of their constitutional rights. The bill was 
lost by a vote of twenty-two to six, but not until 
its introducer had delivered himself of a speech 
against the magazine and its proprietors that 
was as false as it was shameful. Yet coming as 
it did from the father of this gigantic Coyote steal 
(Smith of Bakersfield, — we shall have more to 
say of him at the proper time), it met with the re- 
buke it deserved. In the vote of the Senate and 
the scores of letters of commendation and appre- 
ciation from teachers and trustees from all over 
the State the magazine and the official organ re- 
ceived an endorsement that was both generous 
and encouraging. It is our aim to make the 
OVERLAND a power for good, and we are sin- 
cerely thankful that the spite and envy of no one 
man can come between us and that aim. We 
wish our friends to know that we are thankful 
for their kindness and good words. 


ALTHOUGH we believe in 
the Jacksonian doctrine that 
to the victors -elong the 
spoils, still President Mc- 
Kinley is to be commended 
for not turning the entire 
government upside down in the first fortnight of 


California’s 
Diplomatic 
Desires. 


his administration. Four years ago President: 


Cleveland and Secretary Gresham had within 
three weeks made fully two thirds of their con- 
sular and diplomatic appointments, and the other 
branches of the government were not far behind. 
The consequence was that the papers were full 
of scandals about unsavory appointees, and in 
a number of cases appointments that were made 
in haste were recalled. This show of caution is 

















most commendable in the case of diplomatic and 
consular appointments. In them we have some 
one besides ourselves to consider, and the Presi- 
dent should exercise his matured judgment in re- 
gard to every man that he asks a foreign power 
to accept as a guest for a space of years. Our 
own State has not been backward in asking for 
diplomatic and consular favors. In fact it has re- 
quested more appointments than would belong to 
all the States west of Kansas if the appointments 
were awarded according to population and rela- 
tive importance. For example, we ask for the 
appointment of an Ambassador to Italy, when 
there are but four Ambassadors for the entire 
United States. It is an appointment that out- 
ranks a Cabinet appointment and yet we ask it, 
although it would take the combined population 
of California, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, Texas, South and North Da- 
kota, and Montana, to equal the population of 
New York alone. California has had a member 
of Cabinet and is asking for the Assistant Secre- 
taryship of War. Next we apply for four first 
class Ministerships, —viz., Japan, Brazil, Greater 
Republic of Central America, and Hawaii, out of 
twenty-five all told, forgetting the fact that there 
are fifty sister States and Territories to be pro- 
vided for. And this is not all; we should like, 
while the President has his hand in, three first 
class consulships, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Nagasaki, for the present, with a later claim on 
half a dozen more. The Record-Union thus sums 
up the situation editorially:— 


lf the Congressional Delegation and the 
Chairman of the State Central Committee had 
intended to punish men for their importunate 
office seeking, they could not have chosen a bet- 
ter method than the one they have apparently 
adopted. They have asked for too much; and 
this species of asking is about as good a way to 
plead oneself out of court as can be found. 


This hits the nail squarely on the head. Cali- 
fornia went for McKinley, but so did other parts 
of the Union who are not begging for Ambassa- 
dorships, members of Cabinets, etc., etc. 

As was said in the March OVERLAND, if Cal- 
‘fornia receives for its share of the diplomatic 
‘“ spoils’”’ the appointment of Speaker Coombs to 
Japan, an appointment asked for not only by 
the Congressional delegation but by a unani- 
mous resolution of the Assembly, and possibly 

1.e or two consular berths, it would seem that 

e had received all that we are entitled to with- 
. reason, and under an equal distribution. 


ETC. 
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Governor Rogers on Land Questions.' 


THE agrarian question is the stumbling block of 
nations and has uniformly led to their decay and 
destruction. So long as the quantity of free and 
uncultivated land is large in proportion to popu- 
lation there is work and sustenance for all, but 
even in the immense territory of the United States 
the time is fast approaching, if not now at hand, 
when the destitute are practically separated from 
the source of life. The result is the creation of 
millionaires and tramps. It is refreshing and 
hopeful to find the Governor of one of the 
younger States discussing the vital question from 
this fundamental standpoint. No Eastern Gov- 
ernor would dare todo it. But Governor Rogers 
says that it must be clear that if man possesses 
the right to life, as stated in that glorious decla- 
ration which all good Americans believe to be the 
truth, he must also have the right to whatever 
nature has provided as absolutely essential to the 
preservation of that life. Inno case must he be 
dependent upon fellow mortals for the free gift of 
God. Otherwise his right to life is gradually 
destroyed by the persistent inhumanity of man 
to man. With the opportunities of applying his 
labor to the land man cannot be utterly crushed 
and absolute want becomes impossible. Labor 
and land are capable of supplying every need. 
Without labor no one has the right to live, with- 
out land no destitute person has the opportunity. 
Governor Rogers brings to the consideration of 
this vital question a deep study of history and of 
the opinions of the most thoughtful men, a prac- 
tical experience in government and a profound 
acquaintance with the conditions of his State. 
He will no doubt secure a full discussion of the 
remedy he proposes and whether or not his object 
be attained by the means suggested, but once let 
the question be seriously considered by the masses 
of the people and some effective solution will as- 
suredly be found. 

Governor Rogers proposes that real estate or 
land and all usual improvements to the value of 
a sum not to exceed $2,500 held, used, and occu- 
pied in good faith as a homestead by any usual 
and private family, the head of which shall be a 
citizen of the United States and the State of 
Washington, shall be forever exempted from all 
taxation. This exemption does not apply to re- 
stricted areas in towns and cities. The objec- 
tions to this proposal are obvious and real. It is 
a form of special legislation for the special bene- 


1Homes for the Homeless. Free Land the Remedy for Invol- 
untary Poverty, Social Unrest, and the Woes of Labor. By 
John R. Rogers, Governor of Washington: The Allen Print- 
ing Co: Seattle, Washington. 
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fit of a comparatively small class, the limitation 
of which is not accurately defined, but open to 
fraudulent returns. But its greatest objection 
arises from the fact that the foundation of the 
evil is not reached. 

It provides no means of living for the absolutely 
destitute, who can never hope to get a homestead 
without a start and a chance to succeed by his 
own efforts. 

Governor Rogers would do well to study the 
land system of New Zealand, which is certainly 
more advanced than any other and affords to the 
poorest laborer the best hope of work. If not a 
single tax in name it is so in principle ; for nearly 
four fifths of the public revenue is derived the 
taxation of land value only. Improvements are 
altogether free, the laborer therefore enjoys an 
absolute right to everything he makes. Land is 
also free up toa certain point and the number of 
landowners is six times greater than the number 
taxed. The principle involved is that of State 
ownership of the soil, with perpetual tenancy in 
the occupier. Most of the crown lands are dis- 
posed of for terms of 999 years. The rentals are 
fixed and the management carries with it the 
power of sale, sublease, mortgage, or disposition 
by will. 

Under this land tax system, many large land- 
owners who had acquired their holdings for spec- 
ulative purposes have availed themselves of their 
right to return their lands to government at the 
price of their assessment, and one large estate of 
84,000 acres has been taken back by the govern- 
ment and redistributed in leases, whereby the 
population and comfort of the people have been 
increased. Great advantages are thus given to 
the poor man, who, with little more capital than 
his strong right arm, is enabled to make a home 
for himself. The industrious settler on the land 
is also helped to borrow money at a reasonable 
rate of interest from a special fund provided by 
the government and he is thus enabled to carry 
on his work and to overcome temporary embar- 
rassment. 

J. H. Stallard. 


Communication. 


ST. HELENA, CAL., Feb. 3, 1897. 

MR. W. B. FARWELL,—Dear Sir :— Reading 
your article in the February number of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY (which magazine is a 
credit to California) recalls many incidents of ye 
olden time, especially ‘‘ The Banner.”’ 

“The thoughts of other days come rushing 
on,”’— and the pleasant task | assumed to raise 
money to purchase a flag for the Society of Cal- 
ifornia Pioneers. 





ETC. 


As I| was about to start out with a subscription 
paper, | met at the door (the house still standing 
southeast corner of Broadway and Powell 
streets) a friend. 1 told her of my errand, and 
in course of conversation she remarked that a 
mutual friend had said there were no ladies in 
California till her family arrived in 1849. I was 
somewhat surprised as we had been on intimate 
terms. Taking that for my text, I had no diffi- 
culty in raising all the money necessary. 

Mr. D. Norcross made the flag and engraved 
the pole at a cost of $350. 

Then came the question, Who will present it? 
I proposed Miss Elizabeth Branham of San José, 
a school girl whose parents crossed the plains in 
1846. Mr. Branham (one of God’s noblemen) 
had old-fashioned ideas of girls speaking in pub- 
lic. However, he consented. Miss Branham 
came to San Francisco as our guest. Mr. Gray- 
son drilled her, and she delivered the following 
address :— 


Mr. President and members of the Pioneer Asso- 
ciation :— 

Before you enter upon the ceremonies which 
you have devised to commemorate the day which 
welcomed our State into the Union, the ladies of 
your families desire to pay some tribute to the 
sagacity, enterprise, and love of independence, 
which have led to your organization under the 
proud title of ‘‘ Pioneers of California.” 

They recollect with sympathy your toilsome 
marches across the dreary plains and rugged 
mountains, your tedious voyage around Cape 
Horn, and the perilous transit across the un- 
healthy Isthmus. They acknowledge with pride, 
as the result of these toils and hardships, the 
foundation of our new State, already rivaling 
her elder sisters in the worth and intelligence of 
her citizens, the magnificence of her cities, the 
fertility of her farms, and the comforts of her 
domestic firesides. Already the newly arrived 
immigrant as he views the present greatness of 
California and contemplates her future grandeur, 
seeks to know who were the pioneers — the found- 
ers of this sudden empire. In future years the 
question will be asked with greater reverence and 
gratitude and it will bean honor to your children 
to boast descent from the Pioneers of California. 
Such is your proud distinction, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, members of the Association. We, 
whose sex forbade our further participation in 
the toils which led to its accomplishment than 
being your companions, desire to testify our 
sympathy and approbation by the presentation 
of this flag. 

It isthe emblem of our country, which some ol 
you once fancied to wave a last adieu to you as 
you sought this then foreign shore. We can 
conceive of no more appropriate testimonial, be 
lieving that none are more worthy to receive it 
and able to guard it, than the Pioneers of Cali- 
fornia. 


Samuel Brannan was the President of the Soci- 
ety and received the flag. 


























Your paper says that Judge Edwin Bryant came 
in 1842,— no doubt a typographical error. He 
crossed the plains in our company, in 1846. As 
you will see in his book, ‘‘ What I saw in Cali- 
fornia,’’ he mentions the Grayson and Branham 
families. 

Mistakes will occur, — for example Swasey’s 
‘* Early Days” sketch of Andrew J. Grayson 
says, ‘‘ Full length portrait of himself, wife, and 
child, appear in the celebrated painting of emi- 
grants crossing the plains called ‘ Westward Ho’ 
now in the capitol at Washington.”’ The Gray- 
son family picture hangs in my drawing-room, 
and will eventually belong to the Society of Pio- 
neers. 

‘did not intend to write so much, but at my 
age—seventy-three last December—it is natural 
to live over the past. I do not know whether you 
will care to use any of this in your future articles; 
if so, useitas yourown. | aminterested in any- 
thing and everything pertaining to California. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. F. Grayson Crane. 


‘And the World Wags On.’’ 


AND the world wags on in a jolly sort of way ; 
In the genial fresh warmth of a balmy spring 


day, 

All nature seems to smile. The very rocks are 
glad. 

There is joyin thetrees, happy flowers, humming 
bees, — 
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And the jovial breeze that passes seems to say,— 
** Come, lads and lasses, 

Laugh with me in merry glee, for the May-day of 
youth is no time to be sad,”’”— 

And the world wags on. 


And the world jogs on in asober sort of way ; 

And the scene is too hot for either work or play; 

So we sit in the shade, looking far, far ahead. 

The flowers of youth are fading; weird doubts 
our hopes invading ; 

And the hot wind passing slowly, tells the leaves 
in accents lowly :— 

‘The spring-time has gone, the summer has 
come. 

When next I pass by you’ll be withered and 
dead,’’— 

And the world wags on. 


And the world drags on ina weary, aimless way, 

And we look far back to our youth so light and 
gay. 

The evening shadows fall; night is drifting in 
apace. 

Shattered dreams that once we cherished, like 
our hopes have long since perished, 

The cold blasts of winter are shivering round. 

In place of the flowers there is snow on the 
ground. 

Life is but sorrow; we will rest on the morrow; 

We are willing to go, —we have finished the 
race ; 


And the world drags on. 
A. Duncan. 











Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea.! 


NO AMERICAN library is complete without a 
lirst class edition of Victor Hugo. In recogniz- 


ing this and in offering an edition that is every 
thing that makes a translation acceptable, Little, 
8rown & Company have placed thousands of 
eaders and admirers of the great Frenchman 
inder a lasting debt of gratitude. 


Toilers of the Sea. 
2 vols. 


By Victor Hugo. Boston: Little, 


vn & Co. : 








Readers of Hugo should not feel that they 
know him thoroughly because they are familiar 
with ‘‘Les Miserables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 
In his wonderful To/lers of the Sea, he has painted 
a picture that for strength, ruggedness, and fire, 
deserves a place by their side. Déruchette, Gil- . 
liatte, Sieur Clubin, and Mess Lethierry are char- 
acters that will live as long as fiction is read. 
The edition under review is printed on the best 
paper from large, clear type, bound in blue cloth, 
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and illustrated with numerous full-page etchings. 
It is uniform with the set which has been fully 
dwelt upon in previous numbers. We particu- 
larly commend this edition to our school libraries. 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth. ' 


THE enthusiastic reception by the American 
public of Professor James Bryce’s study of our 
institutions, written primarily for the English 
people, has led to the republication of The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth in more convenient form, both 
as regards size and price. 

It is not a mere condensation of the larger 
work in two volumes, but has been practically 
rewritten with a view to its special use as a text- 
book. Every page has had the advantage of 
Mr. Bryce’s own revision, as well as the assist- 
ance given by Jesse Macy, Professor of Consti- 
tutional History and Political Economy in lowa 
College. 

It is conceded that a knowledge of Mr. Bryce’s 
great work is essential to any one who would 
make an adequate study of American institu- 
tions, politics, etc., and only the bulk and scope 
of the two-volume edition has prevented its very 
wide use as a text-book. In spite of these objec- 
tions it has been so used in many of the larger 
universities and colleges as being practically in- 
dispensable. 


The Mighty Atom.: 


MARIE CORELLI is not afraid of the novel- 
with-a-purpose. The Mighty Atom is definitely 
of that sort. It is the story of achild brought up 
by his parents on strictly atheistic principles. The 
father is an unbeliever of the scientific and intel- 
lectual kind. Severe and studious himself, he 
takes pride only in the intellectual precocity of 
his son, and puts him to grinding study under 
hard tutors. The mother, also without religious 
principle, is too pleasure-loving to be happy in 
the cold atmosphere of her husband’s house, and 
elopes to escape it. 

The child, overworked, and oppressed by his 
mother’s shame, commits suicide, and the author 
strives to make it appear as the logical result of 
the boy’s lack of faith. 

The thesis so presented is open to several valid 
demurrers. Not every man who does not believe 
in religion is so possessed with intellectual vanity 
and so blind to evident physiological facts as to 
insist that his children shall overwork themselves 


The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce, M. P. 
New York: The Macmillan Company: 1806, $1.75. For 
sale by Emporium Book Department, San Francisco. 

2The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli. Philadelphia. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company: 1896. 


at tender ages over Latin and Greek, in spite of 
remonstrances from physicians, tutors, and in- 
deed all that knowthe facts. Notevery woman, 
though absolutely without spirituality, allows 
herself to be repressed by her husband until she 
must burst all moral and social ties to get at the 
freedom necessary to her happiness. It has been 
the experience of most people, we fancy, to note 
that irreligious people are apt to be rather too 
lax, too indulgent with their children, and too 
much inclined to pursue pleasure themselves, to 
over-restrain anybody. On the other hand, the 
repression and over-government of children is not 
withcut examples in the most orthodox families. 
Mr. Ingersoll is said to be the result of sucha 
training. Now, without at all denying or wish- 
ing to deny that religious training is good,— yes, 
essential,— in the case of any child, it is equally 
certain that The Mighty Atom does not prove it. 
The book is none the less interesting, for it con- 
tains many good pictures of quiet English country 
and seaside villages, and some pretty studies in 
child life and child thought and talk. The gen- 
tle and noble character of the little central figure 
in the story will linger long in the reader’s mem- 
ory with the other Holy Innocents of literature. 


The Poetry of Bohemia.’ 


THE poetry of Bohemia has its ardent admirers. 
Those who can read it in the original and love it 
passionately, must suffer when they see it ren- 
dered into such halting, prosaic, and often un- 
grammatical English as in the volume of ‘Bohe- 
mian Legends by Mrs. F. P. Kopta. She is capable 
of a stanza like this :— 


In her wedding dress | saw her, 
With the myrtle wreath ; 

But her eyes were closed in slumber, 
She had drank of lethe. 

‘Take the ring off from my finger — 
Wherefor, lover, dost thou linger? ”’ 


Here is a more favorable example :— 
AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 


HE — Now they lead my loved one to the church 
door; 
Now then you are mine, beloved, 
Now you are mine. 
SHE—Not yet am | yours, beloved, not yet; 
1 am still my mother’s own. 


HE — Now they lead my loved one to the altar ; 
Now then you are mine, beloved, 
Now you are mine. 

SHE—Not yet am | yours, beloved, not yet; 
1 am still my mother’s own. 


3Bohemian Legends and Other Poems. !* By F, P. Kopta 
New York.: William R. Jenkins : 1896. 
































HE — Now I lead my loved one from the altar ; 
Now then you are mine, beloved, 
Now you are mine. 

SHE—Now then I am yours, beloved, alone; 
Now I am no more mamma’s. 


The-book was such a literary curiosity that 
the reviewer referred it to a bright young woman 
of Bohemian blood for an opinion from that 
standpoint. Parts of the resulting letter follow:— 


Mrs. Kopta’s ‘‘poems”’ and translations af- 
forded me much amusement. They are indeed 
aremarkable mixture of patriotism and bad verse 
— the most glorious and the worst possible thing 
on earth, if you will allow me to be so extrava- 
gant in expression. | read the rather mixed-up 
preface with interest, and was particularly struck 
with her expression ‘‘ My poor little book,” an 
expression for which she seems to have an es- 
pecial fondness. | am afraid she does not realize 
how poor a book it is in reality. She makes a 
strange statement in the preface, she speaks of 
Bohemian literature being poor. While it is 
true that during the Thirty Years War, innum- 
erable works were totally destroyed, yet enough 
were preserved, and enough have been written 
since, to make Bohemia acknowledged as taking 
the lead in literature among Slavonian nations, 
not excepting Russia. Her statement must of 
course be ascribed to her ignorance. 

| found the rhyme of Jethe and wreath. That is 
indeed bad! But after all, is it as bad as the 
halting rhythm which characterizes her verses? 
Take for instance these lines from ‘‘Kryspek’s 
Goblet”—pronouncing Bila Hora with an accent 
on each syllable :— 


When the Bil:i Hora battle, 
Spite of all valor had been lost 

And the poor Bohemian country, 
Had to give itself up for lost.” 


Can the woman really believe that to be po- 
etry? 

The little poem he has entitled “‘ Are not, are 
not!’ perhaps illustrates as well as anything her 
ignorance of both Bohemian and English. In the 
Bohemian, as in many other languages, it is 
possible to use the verb alone, the subject being 
understood in the ending. To translate it with- 
out its subject into the English is laughable, to 
say the least. Perhaps itis even worse than halt- 
ing rhythm and faulty rhyme. 

About the literalness,—i4at was my last hope. 
But alas, like all my others it was doomed to 
lisappointment. I chose a stanza at random and 
vithout consulting her version, translated it 

astily, but as nearly literally as possible. This, 
rom ‘‘Happiness and Misery,” was the stanza:— 


Oo Vv 
Kolik vzdechu srdce krusi 
Vv Vv Vv 

nez mu horkost povysusi ; 


Kolik slzi uplyne 


Vv 
Nezli se v nich rozplyne. 
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My translation:— 


How many sighs must rend the heart, 
Before Life’s bitterness is past; 

How many tears must flow and fall, 
Before the soul finds peace at last. 


This lacks the strength of the original, but 
surely there is nothing ridiculous about it. Per- 
haps as much cannot be said of her lines :— 


Oh, how many, how many 
The heart that must ache, 
At hopes unattainable, 
And at last must break. 


(I wonder if she meant deart to be singular!) 

But perhaps this odd translation is to preserve 
the verse and meter? But no.in the original 
there are four feet, and the verse is trochaic. | 
have in my own hasty translation, unconsciously 
preserved the same number of feet at least. She 
has neither. So really | cannot understand why 
she gives us these strange lines. Perhaps | fell 
upon an extreme case, but I do not think so. If 
1 am right, I should say in general of her trans- 
lated poems, that the thought of the originals is 
given in the main, but given robbed of its vital- 
ity, and given in verse so poor that those of us 
who know the original shudder at anyone daring 
so to give it. 

What a pity that each country has not its 
Carmen Sylva! It is all Bohemia needs to make 
her poems as much admired as those of Roumania. 
And then, these—these — No wonder they 
made me angry! 

I translate a few more stanzas — chosen also 
at random —that you may judge better in re- 
gard to how far Mrs. Kopta’s are literal. Here 
is an almost literal translation of the last stanza 
in the poem entitled ‘‘Sweet Death ’’:— 


But should I, amidst the battle, 
Also be of those who fall, 

Do not weep, my dearest mother, 
But remember, evermore, 

That a Czech who dies for country, 
Meets the sweetest death of all. 


Mrs. Kopta’s version of same :— 


But should I, in battle sinking, 
Ne’er come home again, 
Then remember, mother dearest, 
No Bohemian ever fearest 
For his land to die, 
For his land to die. 


The thought here is changed but slightly. 

Let me try another; here is something better. 
One of Mrs. Kopta’s translations is that of a 
poem by Jos. V. Sl:dek, entitled by her ‘‘Violets 
Bloom in Spring,’ it is one of her very best. 
This is the second stanza:— 


I ’d give her half my homestead, 
And many a silver dime, 
But roses prick the bachelor, 
That would pluck them out of time, 
For violets flower in spring, 
And the heath in autumn gray, 
I mocked the girls in my youth, 
They laugh at me today. 
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Mr. Sladek has translated this poem himself, 
and | have just had the good fortune to find his 
version. I copy the whole :— 


THE VIOLETS IN SRPING-TIME BLOOM. 


The violets in spring-time bloom, 
The heather in autumn gray, 
Tomorrow ’t will be late to love, 

If thou lovest not today, 

The world ’s full of maidens sweet, 
Like poppies fair to see — 

If only one of them were mine 
How happy would | be! 


I ’d give her half of my broad fields, 
And all my yellow gold; 

But roses plucks the stalwart youth 
The basket bears who ’s old -— 

For violets in spring-time bloom, 
The heather in autumn gray ;— 

I mocked the maidens but yesterday, 
They laugh at me today. 


lam sorry I| cannot find the original of ‘‘ At 
the Church Door’? —the song which relates 
how long the girl was ‘‘ her mother’s own.”’ 
Some day | am going to take time to annotate 
the book carefully. My letter will show you 
that it did not fail to interest me. 
Clara Vostrovsky. 


Balizac’s An Historical Mystery.' 


An Historical Mystery belongs to the division of 
‘*The Comedy of Human Life’’ known as 
** Scenes from Political Life.”” It should be read 
before ‘‘ The Deputy of Arcis,’? but those who 
have read that novel will recognize many of the 
family names and the scenery that has been so 
carefully depicted there. The novel is more purely 
a story than any other and the action takes place 
during the time of Napoleon. It is really a valu- 
able part of the vast amount of Napoleonic liter- 
ature of the day. Napoleon and his great Min- 
ister of Police, Fouch¢, appear in the develop- 
ment of the mystery. The motif of the story is 
the struggles of the royalist emigres against the 
overwhelming mastery of Napoleon and the con- 
fiscation of their estates by the adherents of the 
Empire. While Balzac’s sympathies are all with 
Napoleon and the new order of things, he paints 
in sympathetic colors the trials and heartburnings 
of his old families, the Cinq-Cygnes and Si- 
meuses. Neither does he spare the parvenu 


Bonapartist, Malin, who uses the power of the 
government for personal ends. The book is an 


admirable portrayal of a peculiar phase of the 
politics of the time. It is translated by Miss 
Wormeley. 


! An Historical Mystery. By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: 
Roberts Bros.: $1.50 


The Joy of Life.’ 


The Joy of Life is worth reading. It is pleasing, 
entertaining, full of high ideals, and leaves a 
pleasant taste in the mouth. Tomention the fact 
that its author, Miss Emma Wolf, is a Califor- 
nian may tempt some to read it that otherwise 
would not, and their curiosity will be well re- 
paid. Not but that the book has its faults — 
it strains after big words and affects involved 
sentences, but this is the fault of a young writer 
who has not as yet mastered what may be 
styled the ‘‘ professional swing.”? The character 
of Antony Trent is strong, masterful, and well 
sustained. The scene, although supposedly laid 
in a Southern California seaboard town, reminds 
one of Massachusetts bay. In fact there is little 
in the novel that suggests California. It rather 
depends upon the working out of its plot to hold 
the reader’s attention, which is something of a 
change from our usual California writers, who 
are apt to make much of scenery and climate. 


Briefer Notice. 


FRANK WALDO,? late Junior Professor in the 
United States Signal Service, has given us atext- 
book of what is essentially a modern science. 
Within our time great advance has been made in 
the study and observation of atmospheric phe- 
nomena. Meteorology has become an applied 
science of great importance. Its usefulness is 
seen in numerous and constantly increasing appli- 
cations in the arts and sciences, in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, navigation, etc. Not- 
withstanding the world-wide acknowledgment of 
its importance, the study of meteorology has been 
strangely neglected in American schools. This 
is explainable on two grounds, first, the science 
is of but recent development; and second, there 
has been no suitable elementary text-book. 

Dr. Waldo’s book is the only one so far pub- 
lished that fills the demand for a high-school text- 
book of meteorology. The author’s experience 
as a practical meteorologist and teacher of the 
science has given him unusual qualifications. As 
befits the text-book of a new and progressive 
science, his work is modern in method and treat- 
ment. Its subjects are so clearly presented and 
simplified that what has been commonly regarded 
as an occult science, to be studied only by a few 
scientists and experts, has been made as simple, 
as easy, and as comprehensible, astany other sci- 
ence. - 


_2The Joy of Life. By Emma Wolf. Chicago: A. C. Mc 
Clurg & Co.: r806. 

3Elementary Meteorolgy. For High Schools and Colleges 
By Frank Waldo, Ph. D. American Book Company: New 
York: 1897. $1.50. 
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The book is interesting to the general reader 
who desires to be informed concerning the latest 
results and applications of this new and progres- 
sive science. 

The mechanical execution and illustrations are 
all that could be desired. 


IN Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People,’ the 
tale of the Hebrews is told in the same objective 
manner as the story of the Greeks and of the 
Romans by the same author. As in those com- 
panion volumes of the Eclectic School Readings, 
the great characters and events of history are 
described in the form of interesting stories which 
cannot fail to attract the attention and impress 
the minds of young readers. The nature of the 
subjects in this book gives it a peculiar interest. 
Beginning with the creation, it gives in a con- 
nected series of stories, an outline of the most 
important events in the history of the Chosen 
People, down to the destruction of Jerusalem un- 
der Titus. While these stories are derived from 
the Bible, they are told as stories, without any 
reference to their doctrinal or religious signifi- 
cance. The book is well adapted for supplement- 


'The Story of the Chosen People. By H. A. Guerber. 
American Book Company: 1897. 6oc. 
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ary reading in schools, the narrative being easily 
within the comprehension of pupils in the third 
and fourth reader grades. It is beautifully illus- 
trated by reproductions of celebrated paintings, 
by numerous small cuts, and by sketch maps of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 


IT IS usually safe to assume that anything put 
forth from the establishment of W. K. Vickery 
will be dainty in its conception and wrought out 
with painstaking attention to good taste in every 
detail. Under Three Flags? is noexception. It is 
a series of halftone reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of Monterey. They are on India paper, 
mounted on cards, and accompanied by explana- 
tory letter press. The cards are enclosed in a 
portfolio or box, cloth covered and stamped in 
several colors with an intricate and beautiful de- 
sign in arabesque by Gelett Burgess. The half 
tones are by the Union Engraving Company, and 
are of the highest quality. Altogether this sou- 
venir of Monterey, under Spanish, Mexican, and 
American rule, is most charming with its quaint 
adobes, its famous mission, its splendid Hotel 
Del Monte, its noble trees, and its grand surf ef- 
fects. 

2 Under Three Flags. W. K. Vickery: San Francisco: 1896. 














A WRITER in the Wasp of February 2oth, 
sends out an inquiry that may receive an an- 


swer. Should it, and the fair typesetter be dis- 
covered, her account of the now famous episode 
which did as much toward speeding Bret Harte’s 
name on to fame as the story she objected to 


Would be perused with amusement and interest 
by the entire novel reading world. He says: — 


i wonder if that fair proofreader, whose cheeks 
re incarnadined when she read Bret Harte’s 
early story, ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ is 
talive. If she be, why should she not come 


\ 
t 
t 


vard and give her reminiscence of the struggle 
‘t was made to avert the publication of that 





noted tale in the OVERLAND MONTHLY? Hav- 
ing lately re-perused Bret Harte’s graceful and 
fluent account of the affair, | would be thankful 
if some keen newspaper scribe would find the 
lady, who may now be a matron, fat and fifty, 
and obtain her statement. ; 

Of this episode in his Californian career, Bret 
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Harte has written: “Across the chasm of years 
and distance the author stretches forth the hand 
of sympathy and forgiveness [to the conscien- 
tious church-going printer] not forgetting that 
chaste and unknown nymph, whose mantling 
cheeks and downcast eyes gave the first indica- 
tions of warning.’? The nymph’s version of the 
incident might prove entertaining gossip con- 
cerning California’s famed writer. Who is she? 
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THE OVERLAND MONTHLY is glad of the op- 
portunity afforded by the appointment of State 
Senator P. L. Henderson as Port Warden of San 
Francisco to join with its congratulations its sin- 
cere thanks for the many kindnesses received at 
his hands during the session of the late legisla- 
ture. Senator Henderson and the San Francisco 
delegation, it is unjust to name one without nam- 
ing them all, stood between the magazine and 
the shameful attacks made upon it by Smith (of 
Coyote Bill fame) and others. Favors or threats 
failed to move them, and the time may come 
when the OVERLAND will be in a position to 
show its appreciation. In appointing Senator 
Henderson Governor Budd has done a graceful 
act, and one that will meet with nothing but com- 
mendation. 


THAT cvcle racing on the Pacific Coast can be 
made a success was proved by splendid work 
done at the Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Francisco, 
during the first day’s events in the three-week 
indoor tournament, Saturday evening, March 
2oth. 

The fastest track riders of the West have all 
entered for the various evenings, and like the 
speediest men from the East, have found that 
the California winter is the ideal climate for 


training, and many of them, including Eaton 
and Starbuck, the indoor champions, and Becker, 
the great five-mile racer, are to compete during 
the tournament. 








CHIT CHAT. 


ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, editor of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, lectured before the Sac- 
ramento Lecture Association last evening (March 
22), at the Congregational Church to a good audi- 
ence on ‘‘ Malaya and the Sultan of Johore.”’ 
Mr. Wildman’s official residence at Singapore as 
the representative of the United States govern- 
ment, gave him superior opportunities to study 
Malayan character and society and the customs 
and manners of so much of the Orient as is clus- 
tered about the Malayan Archipelago. 

Mr. Wildman spoke in an easy, conversational 
manner, without any effort at oratory. It was 
the pleasant and graphic recital of a cultured gen- 
tleman talking to his friends of strange lands. 
: The lecture was extremely interesting, 
was full of useful information, was ornate, schol- 
arly, and made an altogether charming entertain- 
ment.- Record Union, (Sacramento, Cal. ) 


L. PRANG & Co. send for our notice a selec- 
tion of their Easter novelties. Every year for 
long time each Christmas and Easter has wit 
nessed the issuing of a fresh and beautiful series 
of cards, booklets, and other souvenirs of the 
sacred season. They are wrought out with 
great taste, with much elaboration, and always 
represent the very best work in chromo litho- 
graphy that the world can show. It is a pleas- 
ure to get them and to be able to claim that in 
design and execution they are purely American. 


“* THE SECRET OF ENGLAND’S GREATNESS.”’-— AFTER THE PAINTING BY THOMAS JONES BARKER. (See Sanctum.) 








